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Coast to coast endorsements for 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


Typical statements: 


"Songs so delightful and rhythmical, they sing themselves'’ 
“Wonderful results from book in hands of first graders’’ 
“Much more individual work of all kinds in all grades'' 
‘Footnotes unique in helping children and teachers'' 
Rhythm band and dancing real integrated program’ 
Easiest series to present in all my experience’ 

Part singing developed beautifully" 


‘Reading songs so easy’ 


Books for grades | through 6 and primary manual now available; Intermediate 
manual ready in the fall. Other teaching aids in preparation. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS FOR YOUR OWN LIBRARY: 


MUSIC IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS, James L. Mursell 

MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Beattie, McConathy, Morgan 
MUSIC IN THE HIGH SCHOOL, Harry R. Wilson 

THE MUSIC CURRICULUM IN A CHANGING WORLD, Lilla Belle Pitts 
PHILIPPINE NATIONAL DANCES, Francisca Reyes Tolentino 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th Street 221 East 20th Street 709 Mission Street 707 Browder Street 
NEW YORK 3 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 DALLAS 1 















































VOICE CLASS METHOD 





(Pitts) ...... $1.00 
UNIVERSAL FUNDAMENTAL 

METHOD FOR VIOLA (Knech- 

| Se $ .75 





PRACTICAL METHOD FOR VIO- 
LONCELLO (Werner) 2 Books 
I sists idteasiuaatiblaliiciesnthdibimaidaaniil $1.50 
Complete .......... $3.00 

RUBANK ELEMENTARY METH- 

OD FOR STRING BASS 


|i $ .75 
METHOD FOR FLUTE (Eck) 2 
Books Each .... $1.00 


UNIVERSAL FUNDAMENTAL 
METHOD FOR CLARINET 


(Pease) ....... $ .75 
METHOD FOR THE OBOE (Nie- 

mann)... $2.50 
WORLD’S METHOD FOR COR- 

NET — 3 Books Each ..................$1.75 

Complete ...... $5.50 
TROMBONE METHOD (Eidsen & 

Hovey) . $ .75 
METHOD FOR FRENCH HORN 

(Pottage-Hovey) niecccccccenn 1.00 











OMAHA CLEVELAND 


COLUMBUS DAYTON 





STUDIES 


MELODIA, A Course in Sight-Sing- 
Singing (Cole & Lewis) 4 Books 
___ | RRS eee 


Complete .................. 


SINGING EXERCISES (Lavignac) $ .60 
VOCO STUDY PLAN, THE (Gran- 


—— .... 


AARON PIANO ‘COURSE — 


Grades Each ....... 





The apple-of-the-music-teacher’s eye... 


itt 








CHICAGO—243 SOUTH WABASH 


and Music Literature 


Wherever Music Educators meet this summer 
for master classes and “refresher” courses, you 
may be sure that many will be equipped with 
teaching material from Lyon & Healy’s fabu- 
lous collection of everything known in Sheet 
Music and Musical Literature. . . . Here, you 
may browse through a wealth of material for 
the beginner, advanced student and artist from 
catalogues of all leading publishers . . . music 
for every instrument, every voice — in arrange- 
ment or ensemble . . . books on every musical 
subject . . . Here, our experienced staff will 
gladly help you with your selections. 


LITERATURE 


ART OF THE CHORAL CONDUC- 


TOR, THE (Finn) .......................$3.75 
$ .75 CHORAL CONDUCTING (Davi- 
$2.00 I Siiccieconcncticceinteenmnantomienciane $2.00 





CHORAL TECHNICS (Earhart) .$1.75 
CHORAL TECHNIQUE AND IN- 


— PIANO COURSE — Pos 
POTEET Ne OTR IRD eens ees $ .60 
: ’ Grades eee $ .75 
THOMPSON MODERN COURSE 
FOR THE PIANO — 5 Books 
Each . ox $1.00 
WAGNESS “ADULT PIANO 
COURSE — 2 Books Each ...........$1.00 
INTRODUCING THE POSI- 
TIONS, For Violin re 


2 Books. Each . $ .75 
VERY FIRST VIOLIN BOOK, 

THE (Gardner) .... ub 675 
ART OF DRUMMING, “THE 

i aS ee $1.50 


DAVENPORT 


ANN ARBOR 


EVANSTON 


$1.25 TERPRETATION (Coward) .......... $2.50 
GLEE CLUB AND CHORUS 

$1.00 I scssceecasesscitisschaeestesonrsonecmeiintasbel $2.50 
CONDUCTOR RAISES HIS 

BATON, THE (Finn) 0. $3.75 
ESSENTIALS IN CONDUCTING 

ae eee $1.75 


SCHOOL MUSIC CONDUCTOR, 
THE (Bodegraven & Wilson) ..$2.00 
TECHNIC OF THE BATON, THE 


7 eee $1.50 
BAND ON PARADE, ‘THE ‘(Dvo- 
rak) . ‘ 2.00 


GETTI N G “RESULTS ~ “WITH 
SCHOOL BANDS a & 


Chidester) . -.ou4.00 
HIGH SCHOOL “MUSIC ‘(Dykema 
ss J eee: $4.40 


SAVE TIME . . . SAVE MONEY with Lyon & Healy’s prompt counter and mail order service. by 
experienced music authorities. . . . Lyon & Healy maintains branch stores in these cities: 


ST. PAUL AKRON 


OAK PARK 
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VOCAL METHODS w w 


we of Distinction 














EDUCATIONAL 
VOCAL TECHNIQUE 


In Song and Speech 
For Classes and Individuals 


By W. WARREN SHAW 
In Collaboration with GEORGE L. LINDSAY 


Published in Two Volumes 

The joint work of two authoriiies, this course is 
based on an appreciation of the best in singing. It 
has been prepared for private instruction or for group 
training projects, and consequently has become an 
established favorite in educational work. Outstanding 
among its features is the fact that it fosters highest 
artistic standards. Each book contains fifteen lesson 
units on as many phases of the vocal art, and there 
are explanatory exercises and test questions as a part 


of each unit. 

The wide adoption of this method among music edu- 
cators has many times confirmed our belief that here 
is the outstanding work in its field. 


Price, Each Volume, $1.00 





THE SINGING SCHOOL 
OF FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


(The Beginner's Voice Book) 

Through the pages of this book the author brings to 
the student a concrete understanding of the art of 
singing. The numerous exercises are arranged pro- 
gressively throughout, and the elements of notation 
are given for the absolute beginner in music, so that 
his work will be understood more readily. Especially 
important are the author's carefully prepared descrip- 
tion of the vocal mechanism and his remarks on the 
function of each unit as a contribution to artistic sing- 
ing. The numerous anatomical drawings were made 
by the author with the aid of his own invention, the 
Autolaryngoscope. 

Price, $2.00 





READ THIS 
AND SING! 


For Voice Students, Chorus and Choir Singers 
By CLYDE R. DENGLER, Mus. Doc. 


A most practical work for class or private instruction. 
The outcome of extended teaching experience, it re- 
flects the varied facets of good singing as set forth by 
famed authorities, and presents the best features of 
each as part of the groundwork. The thirty-seven les- 
son assignments. are intended to carry the student 
through the school year, and some of the chapter head- 
ings are: 

Staccato and Legato Voiced Consonants 

The Rehearsal Phonation and Articulation 

The Vanishing Vowel The Catch Breath 
a $0.35 
Teacher's Manual .............. 1.50 





MASTER 
VOCAL EXERCISES 


By HORATIO CONNELL 


This book, compiled by a distinguished American 
baritone and teacher, is made up of choice vocal 
study material. The one-hundred-and-fifteen exercises 
between its covers include selected exercises by the 
greatest masters of singing, from those of the early 
Italian school to those of the present. The material 
throughout is arranged for general use with the best 
methods, and there are some helpful suggestions for 
the most beneficial practice. 

Price, $1.00 














1712 Chestnut Street 
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BOOSEY 





the shythnie 
; and hormone 

approach ~: 
ipond playing 
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a iF HU tonnacigps sent 


A NEW METHOD THAT WILL HELP YOU 
to turn out better bands faster 


Here’s a unique rhythmic and harmonic approach to band training 
sewed A simplified method that greatly speeds progress 
in teaching the fundamentals of band playing. 


Using this new Boosey and Hawkes method, you first divide 

your band into four basic groups for sectional rehearsals 
preparing them technically for the full band playing which comprises 
the greater portion of the lesson. 

The result is a finer performance in less time. 


But let the full conductor’s score itself tell the story. 

The price 1s $3.50 for the 160-page score. Send for yours today, 
and you will receive it at the special pre-publication price 

of $1.00, postpaid. Owing to the limited 

quantity, offer is subject to withdrawal without notice. 


Beesry-./ HAWKES 


BAND METHOD 


BY JOSEPH SKORNICKA AND JOSEPH BERGEIM 


AND HAWKES e 668 FIFTH 


June, Nineteen Forty-seven 
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meen 
Pre-Publication 


OFFER 


Examine the contents of the full con- 
ductor’s score, and we believe you'll 
want to use this new method in your 
training program. That’s why Boosey 
and Hawkes makes this unusual offer — 
good for a limited time only. 
















FULL CoNDUCTOR’s scorRE SM OO 
Regularly $3.50. Yours for... e 












Mail a dollar bill today, and you'll be 
among the first to receive a copy, post- 
paid. Go over it at your leisure with the 
idea of ordering instrumental parts 
later. Full instrumentation available by 
August at 75c each. 















e NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 










Samuel 
Barber 








O.. OF THE MosT frequently performed of all contemporary 
American composers, Barber’s work has won him critical 
acclaim all over the world. His music, essentially romantic, is 
characterized by its feeling for form and its sensitive melodic line. 
Born in West Chester, Pennsylvania, in March, 1910, Barber 
entered the Curtis Institute of Music at the age of thirteen to 
study composition with Rosario Scalero. He is the winner of 


the 1935 Prix de Rome and the 1935 and 1936 Pulitzer Prizes. 


BERTRAND 
ya Nei) 


Mr. Barber's compositions are published GSCHIRMY > 
exclusively by 


3 East 43rd Street 
New York City 17 


















































The Published Works of 
SAMUEL BARBER 


CF 


FOR ORCHESTRA 


Overture to 
“The School for Scandal” 
Music for a 
Scene from Shelley 
Symphony No. 1 
Adagio for Strings 
Essay for Orchestra 
Violin Concerto 
Second Essay 
Capricorn Concerto for 
Flute, Oboe, Trumpet 
and Strings 
Symphony No. 2 


FOR BAND 
Commando March 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Serenade for String Quartet 
or String Orchestra 
Dover Beach 
for Voice and String Quartet 
Sonata for 
Violoncello and Piano 

String Quartet 





FOR PIANO 
Excursions 


SONGS 
The Daisies 
With Rue My Heart 
is Laden 
Bessie Bobtail 
Rain has Fallen 
Sleep Now 
I Hear an Arniy 
A Nun Takes the Veil 
The Secrets of the Old 
Sure on this Shining Night 
Nocturne 
The Queen’s Face on the 
Summery Coin 


Monks and Raisins 


CHORAL WORKS 
The Virgin Martyrs 
Let Down the Bars, O Death 
A Stopwatch 
and an Ordnance Map 
REINCARNATIONS 
Mary Hynes 
Anthony O Daly 
The Coolin 


CF 
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Millions roar at a comedian’s fragile pun—while hundreds sigh at a 
lecturer’s wise epigram. A nation thrills to artless drama— 

while a handful give heed to worthy debate. 

But radio bridges the gap between entertainment and information 


by supplying excitement to learning and meaning to amusement. 


Listeners to NBC benefit from such thoughtfully planned musical 
programs as the NBC Symphony, Orchestras of the Nation, and The 
Story of Music. Features of the NBC University of the Air include Our 
Foreign Policy, Home Is What You Make It, and The World’s Great 
Novels. Joining these is Your United Nations, devoted to issues 
currently under consideration by the UN. Religion is served by The 
National Radio Pulpit, The Catholic Hour, and The Eternal Light... 
while public affairs are considered on such programs as The University 
of Chicago Round Table, Consumer Time, America United, National 


Farm and Home Hour, The Baxters and Doctors—Then and Now. 


To audiences with needs beyond that of mere entertainment, NBC brings 
an awareness of service—for over half of its hours-on-the-air is 

devoted to non-commercial programs of special interest. Many more 
programs whose subject matter and presentation are in keeping with 
these are sponsored by forward-looking industries and individual firms. 





... the National Broadcasting Company 


AMERICA’S NO.1 NETWORK 


A Service of Radio 
Corpcoration of America 
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ANNOUNCING 


“‘the NEW combined visual and auditory aid 
to better music teaching and appreciation” 


the MIESSNER PHONOSCOPE™ 


(Patented U. S. Pat. Off.) 





coordinated with *‘'GUIDES TO 


24 
i RECORDED MUSIC”’ 


ae 





| * A complete record player, amplifier and 
loudspeaker instrument of rich, true, tonal 
quality, featuring the exclusive, revolutionary 
Phonoscope Optical System ... that synchro- 


nizes sight and sound . . . by reproducing the 


moving needle as a moving beam of light on a 
keyed explanatory chart. 


‘Simpler, Faster, More Effective 


Music Teaching Now Possible .. . 


®@ Automatically, accurately synchronizes music with Guides to Recorded 
Music (printed texts telling the who, what, where, and how of the 


selection). 


@ Permits instantaneous, precise location identification and repetition of 


themes, motifs, phrases, and solo instruments. 


® Available in a selection of models offering various sizes, prices, and 


. 
projection equipment for instruction of larger groups. 


@ WRITE for complete information to Angle Products Corporation, 


151 Cady St., Rochester 11, New York. 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


ANGLE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Secretary of the National Education Associ. 
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various posts in the MENC; was directing 
chairman of the MENC Chicago Convention 
Committees in 1928, 1930 and 1934. Current- 
ly, he is choral chairman for the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. 


PAUL E. DUFFIELD has served as chair- 
man of the Department of Music, Northeast 
High School, Philadelphia, since 1926. 


GEORGE W. INCE is acting director ot 
public relations, Associated Colleges of Upper 
New York, and resident director of public re- 
lations, Champlain College. 


FRANKLIN B. HEGE, supervisor of music 
in the Northumberland (Pa.) Public Schools, 
was a member of the Army Service Forces 
Radio Orchestra in New York City, where he 
acquired much of his knowledge regarding 
broadcasting recording techniques. 
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teaches music in Central, Fairmount and 
Fulton Elementary Schools and Condon School 
for Crippled Children in Cincinnati, is 4 
cousin of Henry Fillmore, noted band leader 
and composer of band music. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTORS are: MEN‘ 
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ate Executive Secretary VANETT LAWLER 
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BUESCHER SAX SECTION 
AT STARLIGHT ROOF 


ROBERT 
LIPSKY 



















EMIL 
mM VANTOFF 














Fresh from new triumphs at the Empire Backing Griff's flashing fingers is his 
Room in Chicago's Palmer House, Griff brilliant, all-Buescher sax section — Bob 
Williams — “Creator of America’s Most Kirk, also featured as baritone vocalist, 
Danceable Music” — opens May 15th in Frank Diesi, Bob Lipsky, and Emil 
the fabulous Starlight Roof of New York's Vantoff. 

Waldorf-Astoria. When next you hear the familiar 

Since his college days at Stanford, Griff “Dream Music” theme, take note of these 
has played his way right to the top, smash- saxes. With flawless technique and perfect 
ing attendance records from coast to coast teamwork, these four Buescher artists 


in smart supper rooms and night clubs. give you “True Tone” at its finest. 







New Williams' “There Is No Breeze” backed by “Do It Again” 
Sonora Recordings “Bless You” backed by “Among my Souvenirs” 










Park Aven 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA os 
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"I wish you could | 


seen this chap’s 


FACE LIGHT UP 




























_... when he played a : 
| WILLIAM FRANK TRUMPET!” 































-from a letter by a Prominent Texas Dealer: 


“A couple of weeks ago the solo trumpet player of 
our local symphony (who, by the way, is rated 
among the first seventeen nationally) was in the 
store looking for a new instrument. I took several 
instruments into our testing room and among them 
was the Frank Artist Model. 

“He played quite a long time on the other instru- 
ments, giving each one a very fair test. When he 
came upon the Frank, he asked various questions 
and then started to blow. 

“J wish you could have seen this chap’s 
face light up after he blew just a couple of notes 
on this instrument. His first words were, ‘Boy, where 
did you get this horn?’ He wouldn't let it go. He 
tells me it is undoubtedly the finest instrument 
he has ever played.” 

No question about it... 


YOU CAN BANK ON A FRANK 


Ulliam Frank Company 


CHICAGO 


Where Crafismanship Has Been ao Tradition Since 1909 
Exclusive Déstubutors 
TARG & DINNER, Inc. The Wholesale Music Center 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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The Outstanding 
Festival Selection 
FOR BAND 


CARIBBEAN 
FANTASY 


By JOHN J. MORRISSEY 





Additional Band Compositions 


ALLA MARCIA 
(from “Karelia Suite" Op. | 1) 
Sibelius-Goldman 


AN AMERICAN RHAPSODY 


Cherven-Revelli 


ANDALUCIA 


Lecuona-Yoder 


BERCEUSE AND FINALE (Firebird) 
Stravinsky-Goldman 


BOLERO RITMICO 
Longas-Yoder 
Full Band $2.00—Sym. Band $3.00 


CONDOR PASA, EL (Inca Dance) 
Robles-Yoder 


CURTAIN RAISER AND 
COUNTRY DANCE 
R. F. Goldman 


DANSE RUSSE (Petrouchka) 
Stravinsky-Goldman 





MALAGUENA 


Lecuona-Yoder 


MARCH 
(Love of the Three Oranges) 
Prokofieff-Cray 


MARCHE SARCASTIQUE 
(from 'Hamlet") 
Shostakovich-Cray 


PETITE SUITE 
Tchaikovsky-Cray 


THEME (Piano Concerto A Minor) 
Grieg-Yoder 
Full Band $1.00—Sym. Band $1.50 


THEME (Piano Concerto Bb Minor) 
Tchaikovsky- Yoder 
Full Band $1.00—Sym. Band $1.50 


TRIUMPHAL MARCH 
(Peter and the Wolf) 
Prokofieff-Goldman 


FULL BAND $3.50 — SYM. BAND $5.50 (Except where otherwise noted) 





Available at your Music Dealer or from 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


RCA BUILDING " 


RADIO CITY ° 
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When spring festivals and graduation 
are over we know that vacation is just 
around the corner. Now is the time to 


plan our music program for next year. 


What dividends can we earn 


on the time and the money we invest? 


High dividends if we extend our school music program to the community as a 
whole. Let’s not stop with the public performance but promote real commu- 


nity participation and interest the year round. 


Singing groups and orchestra and band groups can perform for clubs and 
church organizations. The school music appreciation can train listeners to have 
fun with the radio and with the phonograph. Those who are older can learn 
how to make music in the community a vital thing. Singing and playing in the 


home, too, can be encouraged by the school music program. 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC provides just the thing 
that is needed, for it helps everybody from kinder- 
garten through junior high school in singing, orchestra 
and band, piano, and music appreciation. Let the ex- 
cellent courses of WORLD OF MUSIC give the help 
you need to make your school music program the best 


for your community. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 TORONTO 5 
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THE POWER OF MUSIC 


LUTHER A. RICHMAN 


E ARE LIVING in a power conscious age. 

Within the past few years a power which has 

lain dormant for eons was suddenly released. 
The whole world is now trying desperately to bring 
about a responsible stewardship of this tremendous 
power. No one is afraid of the power but everyone is 
frightened by the people who may misuse that force. 
\Ve cannot recall the scientific advancement but we can 
help guide the thinking of those who use the power. 

For many years we in the field of music have been 
cognizant of the great potential of music in influencing 
individuals, groups, schools, communities, nations, and 
even the world. We have seen ineffective, spiritless, 
disorganized schools transformed into unified, well dis- 
ciplined and efficient schools through the judicious use 
of a music program. We have seen nations lifted to 
great spiritual heights, or brought to utter degradation 
with music playing an important role in the process. 
Music does have great power in changing people and 
situations. The power of beauty is boundless and this 
power is inherent in music. 

Power brings with it grave responsibilities, and we 
are the stewards of this power. We must face the fact 
that any power can be misdirected into unworthy chan- 
nels. It is our job to use judgment and wise planning 
in guiding the immense force which is generated by 
music. We must have faith in this power and keep that 
faith green by constant endeavor to make music func- 
tion more effectively in the lives of our pupils, our 
schools and our communities. 


+ + 


In discussing power, it is pertinent and timely to call 
attention to the fact that atomic power is_ released 
through a chain reaction. We, as members of the 
MENC, can multiply our effectiveness a thousandfold 
if we continue to build up this kind of chain reaction 
within our organization, with every member contributing 
his or her part to the unified and correlated local, state, 
division and national activities. We now have forty-three 
state units with many local and sub-state groups com- 
bined to generate and accelerate our power. The possi- 
bilities are limitless, and each of us may have an im- 
portant part in this truly inspiring program. 

Your professional organization has a long-range ad- 
vancement plan which takes in an action program in- 


{Condensed from the manuscript of an address delivered by Mr. Richman 
at the Biennial Convention cf the MENC Southwestern Division, Tulsa, Ok- 
lahoma, March 13. 1947.} 





volving public relations, school and community relations, 
school music budgets, special services, music education 
activities, research, curriculum improvement, in-service 
training aids, economic status of teachers, teacher re- 
cruitment, future music teachers, cooperation with other 
organizations and agencies, international cooperation 
and interorganizational cooperation. This over-all pro- 
gram encompasses the several special projects set up 
last year. These special projects have proved highly 
stimulating and the Board of Directors of the MENC 
is proud of the splendid and earnest work of the state 
chairmen and their committees, and the fine leadership 
demonstrated by the Division chairmen and the Na- 
tional chairmen. 


+ + 


I have mentioned the need for keeping green our faith 
in the power of music—and in our profession. There 
are many ways to do this, such as by attending conven- 
tions and other meetings, by enlisting as members of 
committees, or by taking an active part in other ac- 
tivities. Whether these activities be labeled local, state, 
division or national, they are all of national significance 
in the MENC. Also, we must keep posted about our 
organization. Study the little MENC booklet that de- 
scribes our organizational plan and our purposes. Be- 
come thoroughly conversant with all the elements of our 
Advancement Program. And by all means, a “must” 
for every MENC member is our new volume—the 
Music Education Source Book.* It will be useful in 
many ways—but merely possessing it will do much to- 
ward keeping green one’s faith in his profession. 


+ + 


Of course, we must also keep our sense of humor and 
sense of balance. Our effectiveness depends on many 
people and ideas that have no direct connection with 
music. The humanizing of our organization will do much 
to bring success to our Advancement Program and to 
our members individually. We must use our power of 
music to bring about better human relationships—within 
the MENC, in our schools, in our communities, in our 
nation, and in the world. 

Ours is a magnificent opportunity—a worthy task. 
Let us accept the challenge with confidence and joy. 





*The Music Education Source Book represents the culmination of the four- 
year MENC Curriculum Committee studies, in which nearly 2,000 music edu- 
cators participated. See announcement on page 45. 














Education 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


tee of the National Education Association released 

at a press and radio conference in Washington a 
policy statement which calls for aggressive professional 
action from the nation’s teachers to help meet the crisis 
in education. Pledging the resources and influence of 
the NEA to a vigorous campaign to safeguard and de- 
velop our public schools, the committee asserts that a 
resolute program on the part of teachers everywhere to 
lift their economic status through professional group 
action in cooperation with responsible officials and the 
people is essential to the welfare of the schools. 

The response to this declaration of policy and to the 
Annual Report of the Profession to the Public 
which was issued in January 1947, indicates a concern 
by teachers and citizens throughout the country which 
should result in a powerful assault on the postwar 
problems threatening the basic educational security of 
our nation. 

The “Action Schedule” of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference Advancement Program is one of the 
significant contributions made by the departments of the 
National Education Association in mobilizing the profes- 
sional and public support necessary to achieve our ob- 
jectives. 

Never before in the history of public education has 
there been such widespread attention given to education 
as has correctly been generated by the crisis confronting 
our schools. During the latter part of 1946 and early 
in 1947 articles interpreting the problem appeared in 
national magazines with a combined circulation among 
more than fifty million readers. These included Life, 
Look, Coronet, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies Home 
Journal, Nation’s Business, Cosmopolitan, Reader’s 
Digest, Parent’s Magazine, United States News, Amer- 
ican Weekly, and Fortune. Scores of articles appeared 
earlier in other magazines. In February, March of 
Time cameramen arrived at NEA headquarters to begin 
a film on the school crisis which will be shown to mil- 
lions of theatre patrons. At about the same time, the 
education editor of the New York Times had completed 
a tour of 10,000 miles to write a series of twelve analy- 
tical articles on “What is Happening to American 
Education?” for publication in February. 

This publicity in national periodicals, on radio pro- 
grams, through films, and in the daily and weekly news- 
papers of the nation could not be bought for millions 
of dollars. It has been given freely by a friendly public 
because of the foundations which have been laid through 
many years by our professional organizations, which 
have cooperated with every group willing to support 
free public education. 

Thus there has been literally opened to the teaching 


P's: in nineteen-forty-seven the Executive Commit- 
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A Solid Front for 












MUCH has been said about the crisis in educa- 
tion which threatens the very foundations of our 


democracy. Here is a clear-cut picture of the 
entire situation—the cold, unvarnished facts 
about the cause of the crisis; the things done 
and planned to surmount it; the responsibilities 
that must be assumed by the individual teacher 
if the things done and planned are to be effec- 
tive in assuring the educational security of our 
nation. The author, one of the great educa- 
tional leaders and organization executives of 
our time, is Executive Secretary of the National 
Education Association, under the banner of 
which, with the other twenty-eight NEA De- 
partments, the Music Educators National Con- 
ference is aggressively sharing the “Solid Front 
for Education.” 


profession a “million-dollar opportunity” to build effec- 
tive public understanding of the steps which are essen- 
tial in the present emergency to meet the needs of chil- 
dren and the welfare of the nation. 


Five factors which have contributed to the crisis 
should be kept in mind: 


(1) For many years teaching has been an underpaid profes- 
sional public service. When the war period raised up a profusion 
of high-paying positions and a rising cost of living, thousands 
of teachers left the profession. 


(2) The public’s recognition of the importance of teaching 
has not been enough to make teaching attractive. 


(3) Unsatisfactory working conditions have driven many 
teachers from the profession. Lack of tenure protection, re- 
strictive contracts and board rules, inadequate retirement guar- 
antees, discrimination against married women, salary differentials 
on the basis of sex, lack of democracy in administration and 
supervision, and inadequate housing—these are among the con- 
ditions that many teachers have sought to escape through trans- 
fers and resignations. 


(4) Inadequacy of professional standards has affected teacher 
morale and depressed the public’s attitude. Although state 
certification standards have risen steadily since the 1920's they 
have been developed largely upon the theory that the accumula- 
tion of credits produced well-qualified teachers. Credits and 
courses are obviously necessary, but they must be combined with 
exacting selection procedures prior to teacher-preparation in the 
teachers colleges, at the time of state certification, upon first 
appointment, and during the probationary period of employment. 
The presence in teaching of poorly qualified individuals is a 
constant barrier to higher salaries and tenure protection. 


(5) Lack of comprehensive programs of recruitment and 
teacher education constantly undermine professional standards. 
Few states have any figures as to the number and types of new 
teachers needed each year. Fewer still have any comprehensive 
plan or processes whereby the demand for new teachers and the 
institutions providing the supply are brought within any effective 
cooperative relationship. As a result, in times of depression 
there is often an oversupply of persons with standards certifica- 
tions; in “boom” times the supply of new teachers is often short. 
These periodic changes from riches to poverty in supply tend to 
lower standards, to reduce salaries, and to make teaching un- 
attractive to the potential student teacher. 


Solution of the problem requires both immediate 
action of a short-range nature, and a long-range pro- 
gram designed to bring permanent improvements. 

A short-time program should be inaugurated speedily 
to provide for careful study of local budgets to make 
sure that reasonable proportions are allotted to instruc- 
tional costs, particularly teachers’ salaries; adoption of 
clean-cut salary schedules, preferably single salary type, 
with ranges from $2,400 to $5,000 or $6,000, depending 


upon potential revenue sources; raising of millage rates 
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or assessment so as to make the local property tax more 
productive ; revision of local board rules and contracts 
to remove all unnecessary personal restrictions and con- 
ditions which impede the employment and retention of 
competent teachers; development of plans to encourage 
competent and qualified former teachers to return to the 
profession; and provision of opportunities for teacher 
participation in the planning and development of the 
professional activities in school systems. 

The long-time program should cover the following 
points : 

(1) State revenue legislation. Enactment of appropriate leg- 
islation to increase the tax bases, to provide sound systems of 
school revenue, to increase present state school revenue allot- 
ments, and to improve the administration of state finance systems. 

(2) State legislation affecting local revenues. Revision of tax 
limitations and exemptions which restrict the operation of the 
property tax; provision for scientific assessment and sound ad- 
ministrative procedures; development of efficient -local school 
administrative units. 

(3) State legislation affecting personnel. Adoption or re- 
vision of state tenure and retirement laws so as to protect the 
status of teachers; adoption of minimum salary laws and pro- 
visions for leaves of absence; revision and improvement of state 
certification standards. 

(4) Teacher education. Revision and enrichment of pre- 
service teacher education; integration of teacher education with 
systematic state and local surveys of teacher supply and demand; 
provision for the recruitment of competent young people; pro- 
motion of in-service education programs. 

(5) Build public esteem. Enlistment of the cooperation of all 
iay groups in increasing the free participation of teachers in 
community affairs; recognition of the importance of the teacher’s 
work in building a nation of free men. 

(6) Eternal vigilance. Continuous study and adaptation of 
state legislation and local administration to keep finance and 
teacher personnel procedures abreast of the changing interests 
and needs of education. 

(7) Federal aid. Several nation-wide surveys have clearly 
demonstrated that acceptable schools and satisfactory profes- 
sional standards for teachers cannot be attained in at least 
thirty states without additional and regular federal aid. An 
additional ten states need periodic aid depending on general eco- 
nomic conditions. Case could be made for the remaining eight 
states if the federal aid program were designed to lift the level 
of public education beyond the status now attained by the 
wealthier states. 


A bi-partisan bill, S472, now before the U. S. Senate, 
authorizes federal funds up to $250,000,000 a year to 
assist public schools in the neediest states. This bill in- 





cludes the main features of S181 which was reported 
favorably by the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor in the 79th Congress and endorsed by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly at the NEA Convention in Buffalo 
last summer. Under the provisions of S4/2 funds 
would be apportioned on the basis of need determined 
by the number of children and the wealth of a state. The 
bill guarantees state control of public schools, assures 
that every child in every school district of every state 
shall have at least a $40 per year education, and pro- 
vides for fair distribution of the federal funds in the 
education of minority races. Republicans sponsoring 
the bill are Senator Robert A. Taft, Ohio; Senator H. 
Alexander Smith, New Jersey; Senator John Sherman 
Cooper, Kentucky; and Senator Charles M. Tobey, 
New Hampshire. Democratic sponsors are Senator 
Lister Hill, Alabama; Senator Elbert D. Thomas, Utah; 
Senator Allen J. Ellender, Louisiana; and Senator Den- 
nis Chavez, New Mexico. Bills similar to S472 have 
been introduced in the U. S. House of Representatives. 
Each member of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference can play an important r6le in helping to equalize 
and strengthen the educational opportunities for Amer- 
ican children by writing to his Senators and Congress- 
man asking them to work for this legislation. 


+ + 


A roll call of the names of the twenty-nine depart- 
ments of the National Education Association summons 
up a wide and inspiring variety of educational services. 
Through its departments, the NEA meets the special 
as well as the general needs of educators. Affiliation of 
such a large number of specialized groups makes pos- 
sible a broad, unified approach to the problems of our 
profession. 

The usefulness, prestige, and support of the parent 
association depend in no small measure on the strength 
of the departmental leadership and the loyalty and en- 
thusiasm of the departmental members. The broad 
vision of our departmental leaders and their firm de- 
votion to the common cause of education mean much 
to the National Education Association. 





illac. 





Music Cdncators National Conference 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


THIRTIETH MEETING (ELEVENTH BIENNIAL) 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
APRIL 17-22, 1948 


IMPORTANT: The dates above given are to be substituted for the dates previously an- 
nounced. Instead of opening on April 19 and closing on the 24th, the period of the convention 
will be April 17-22, inclusive, with preliminary and concluding Board and committee meetings 
on the 16th and 23rd, respectively. Headquarters hotels will be the Statler and the Book-Cad- 
All major meetings and concerts, including the complimentary concert by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra on April 18, will be in the Masonic Temple. 
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The Responsibility of 






usic Education: 


HOBART H. SOMMERS 


ORLD LEADERS are generally agreed that if peace 

and security are to be established and maintained, 

an understanding of world conditions by the 
peoples of all nations is fundamental. We know that 
understanding is dependent upon education of the people 
of the world. Education is the business of the schools, 
so it is that the entire world is coming to recognize 
that the hope of the future rests not on the activities of 
the research scientists for new and more weapons of 
destruction or protection, but upon the teachers of the 
world who must try to rationalize the needs, the hopes 
and the desires of all mankind. 

The forces of education have accepted this gigantic 
assignment and already a great amount of work has 
been done under the direction of the United Nations 
\ssembly. At London last year the representatives of 
forty-six nations formulated a charter for a central 
organization, which we now know as UNESCO—the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. By September 1946, more than twenty 
of the forty-four signatory nations had ratified the 
Constitution UNESC®, and in November at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, the first sessions of this organization 
were held. 

William G. Carr, Associate Executive Secretary for 
the National Education Association of the United 
States, whose brilliant address before the delegates to 
UNESCO at the Sorbonne in November was printed 
in the two previous issues of the JOURNAL, pointed out 
that only in the last two or three years has the concep- 
tion to use education for the development of mutual 
understanding of international cooperation been ac- 
cepted by world leaders. But, said Dr. Carr, “If uni- 
versal ability to read and write were adequate means of 
obtaining peace, the first and second world wars would 
not have occurred. Educated people made the terrible 
wars of the 20th Century. Illiterate people have this 
much bliss through their ignorance: they lack the 
knowledge necessary to fight a real modern war. Fun- 
damental education for all will not automatically bring 
peace, freedom and prosperity. The kind and quality 
of education more than its distribution and quantity 
determine whether it is a force for good or evil.” 

The responsibility of American education is to give 
an interpretation of the formal education for youth that 
will bring about the proper attitudes of tolerance and 


Excerpted from an address delivered at the MENC Southwestern Division, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, March 1947. 
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THE responsibility is not just to administer a 
program of music teaching, but to assume a 
position of dynamic leadership in a world seek- 
ing peace and security, for, as this high school 
principal sees it, “From the realization of the 
force of music education can come a quickening 
of American spirit, a deepening of emotion and 
sentiment and a mounting sense of seriousness 
and integrity ... and respect for human rights.” 


trust that in turn will permit mankind to settle its differ- 
ences without resort to weapons of destruction. In 
this new era the role of the teacher is more important 
than it has ever been in the past. Under the leadership 
of the National Education Association and with the 
assistance of a fund of one-half million dollars, raised 
by teachers of this country for this purpose, American 
educators have an opportunity to decide whether they 
will be teachers of their subject or the educators of 
mankind. -Teachers often believe that they are only the 
employees of the Board of Education of their town who 
must accept the orders of the day which give them an 
arranged curriculum of Latin, Algebra, Music and Art. 
If there is one great responsibility for all American 
teachers at the present time, it is the responsibility to 
understand that we must accept today the challenge to 
develop pies of living through every subject of the 
curriculum. 

Dr. Carr in another part of his UNESCO address 
made this statement, “Is more information the answer 
to the problems of mankind? No. What we need in our 
educational system is a period when we shall devote our 
resources not so much to expanding our knowledge as 
to applying it. Not so much t6 finding out what to do, 
as to doing what we already know we ought to do.” 


+ 


It is about time that we began to take the stand to- 
gether as professional educators. I was quite thrilled 
not long ago to hear an English teacher of a large city 
school, in an impromptu address, say that she felt that 
the teachers had the future of the country in the palms 
of their hands. How many students does she meet 
during the day? Perhaps five classes with an average of 
thirty in each class—150 students at a maximum. And 
how many, my friends, do you meet in your music 
classes daily? A day when you saw only 150 faces 
would probably be a day of rest! 

There is a unique opportunity in the responsibility of 
the program of American music education. Here is a 
program that is unlike any other in our formal educa- 
ticn for here you may teach and at the same time have 
an opportunity to see the results of your teaching ex- 
pressed in a creative way. Only through some formal 
exercises can the Latin student ever see or hear the 
actual results of his four years of study in that subject. 
But the music teacher, after bringing home the lesson 
through the lyric or the phrase of the music, can give 
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her group, and others an opportunity to see and hear 
a creative use of the activity resulting from the learning 


situation. 3 

With the possibilities of teaching creative expression 
and cooperation, the principles of American music edu- 
cation can blend in naturally with the new patterns of 
education emerging in all parts of the world. The music 
activities in our schools epitomize the idea of doing 
things. The student learns that if he wants to get any- 
thing out of music he almost has to do something him- 
self. If you want to enjoy listening you must bring to 
that listening some background of understanding. To 
gain anything from a band and orchestra you must do 
something in order to justify your membership. To en- 
joy the activities of an a cappella choir or a boys’ glee 
club, the singer must work in harmony with his group. 
If your organization wants new instruments, new uni- 
forms or robes, you must get out and work; very seldom 
will a principal buy them for you out of his own pocket! 
his need for active cooperation is a great contribution 
of music education to American education. It is prob- 
ably one of the reasons why music education looms so 
large in the cultural plans of our schools. I can re- 
member when educators justified music activities as 
helpful in “character building.” Now we realize that 
music teachers have the responsibility to teach the con- 
ception of world citizenship. 


+ 


Democracy, if it is to function, must be concerned 
with two conditions. The first is the need for universal 
education, and the second is the necessity that this 
education must concern itself not merely with applica- 
tions of science, literature, and music, but also the im- 
plication of these studies to man’s basic beliefs con- 
cerning the nature of himself. Education is an essential 
instrument ,to make democracy function and nothing 
can do more harm than the thesis so popular with many 
leaders that science, arf, and music or anything else 
may be taught in a neutral manner with respect to hu- 
man values. For a properly nourished man, art and 
music are not luxuries or afterthoughts. Instead, they 
become a concrete necessity, just as important food for 
his emotional and intellectual nature as vitamins are for 
his physical organism. 

Much of the tradition of music education has been 
built on the assumption that each generation of Ameri- 
cans will live substantially among conditions similar to 
those which governed the lives of their fathers and, fur- 
thermore, that they will be able to transmit the same con- 
ditions with equal force to the lives of their children. 
This is a period of human history when the accelerated 
tempo of living under the extreme pressure of tech- 
nological inventions has almost outstripped our power 
of adjustment. Music education has the opportunity to 
show that it is not only interested in string quartets, 
Palestrina, and music appreciation contests, but that 
it controls another avenue of thought leading to the 
conception that life is a thing in motion, subject to in- 
tense inspection and change. 

Passive reception of knowledge of the great literature 
of music is inadequate. We should teach by seeking pri- 
marily knowledge through music rather than knowledge 
of music. Can you, as music teachers, shut your class- 
room doors and lock out from your students the fact 
that American culture still labors under an economic 
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system which works so crazily that it piles up food 
in one part of the world and exploits the starving people 
in another? Can you conscientiously say to your music 
class that after fighting a great war for world liberation 
and peace, you cannot actually feel the preparations for 
the next world war around you? Ask your students 
the names of our next group of probable opponents. 
They will tell you! We are passing through a period 
when we have a chance to decide whether we should 
return to puttering in the confines of our musical hot- 
houses, or whether we will use effectively this fully 
developed method of American emotional expression. 


+> 


The responsibilities of music education point in a 
multitude of directions. For instance, the emergence 
of music as a positive force in American life has been 
both developed and hindered by machinery. The inven- 
tion of the phonograph, the wide use of recorded popular 
music, and the tremendous and unceasing output of the 
radio under the commercial system have brought pro- 
fessional music in great quantities to an ever increasing 
public, but have largely shut out that great mass of V 
music produced by amateurs. This amateur music is 
often many times a more thrilling representation of the 
musical heart of America than two million records of 
“Open the Door, Richard” or a Saturday afternoon 
presentation of a foreign opera by the Metropolitan. 

Music is a business; and many uncomfortable rules 
and regulations have been made for us if we want to 
do anything in the musical line. We must do something 
as music educators very shortly to see that the natural 
development of music is not stifled under a commercial i 
production. Out of the expression of music by amateur 
and school groups can come the true strength of the 
nation that will not come from the subsidized concerts 
handed to selected communities by dictating labor 
groups. 

It is the responsibility of every music educator to 
realize to the fullest his possibilities as a public relations 
expert for education. Public apathy toward education 
is often merely the continued pattern of belief in the 
freedom of the individual to accept or refuse his oppor- 
tunity. | Jean Barzum in Teacher in America says it is 


-calise aise theyre not subjects at all but attitudes” oy 
must ong slowly developed. The music teacher and 
conductor has an exceptional opportunity to develop 
these proper attitudes. Musical organizations have many 
chances of presenting their work that are denied to 
classes in science, English and the social studies. There- 
fore, the opportunity to present a meaningful program 
and to interpret it to the public is now an added re- 
sponsibility of music education. 

Most of the problems in this field will be traced final- 
ly to the fact that the level of teachers’ salaries, always 
lower than salaries paid to college trained members of 
other professions, have not even kept up to their usual 
low position. Strikes may come to be as common a 
thing among school teachers as they are among electrical 
workers or milkmen. The very fact that school teachers’ 
salaries, at least for beginning teachers, are so low that 
they are not attracting the best possible material is a 
challenge to every music teacher that stands in front 
of an audience. The public must be made to feel and 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-EIGHT 
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Music Education Reaches 






‘Round the World 


VANETT LAWLER 


NTERNATIONAL and intercultural relations in the field 

of music education have been a part of the activities 

program of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence for the last several years. The consistent pattern 
of this program during the last six or seven years has 
been an excellent example of concerted effort on the part 
of a voluntary organization to integrate into its domestic 
activities, for which it is primarily organized, a program 
extending beyond its geographical limits, with a two- 
fold purpose in mind: (1) the promotion of inter- 
national good will and understanding in the field of 
music education, and (2) the utilization of the field of 
music education to contribute to peace and understand- 
ing throughout the world. 

In order that a report of accomplishments may be 
outlined, it is first of all necessary to present the raison 
d’etre for an international and intercultural relations 
activity as a part of the functions of the MENC and as 
one of its important interests. 

Therefore, an analysis is advisable as follows: 

1. General attitude toward international and inter- 
cultural relations. 

II. /nternational and intercultural relations defined. 

III. Contribution of MENC to international and 
intercultural relations. 

I 

General attitude toward international and intercul- 
tural relations. A general survey of music educators, 
as well as of general education, would reveal a rather 
startling apathy or indifference toward participation in 
activities involving international and intercultural rela- 
tions and lack of perspective as to the importance of 
these activities to music educators as individuals. “Let 
us take care of our own jobs first,” is what we hear as 
a response to appeals for interest and participation in 
activities beyond the bounds of our own immediate 
interests. A thoughtful music educator will agree and 
at the same time take issue with this reasoning. We 
are very much involved in everything that goes on in 
the rest of the world, and we are a part of it. This is 
our obligation from two standpoints: (1) as citizens of 
a country which has the position of leadership in thé 
world, and (2) as professional people. 

To say that our involvement with the rest of the 
world is due to politics evades and ignores the facts. 
Science and economics are far more responsible for our 
connection with the world. Politics is more and more 
taking its place as the medium through which we deal 
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with these other two important factors. In short, we are 
in a position of world leadership whether we like it or 
not. 

To say that our own jobs come first is simply putting 
things in the order of their importance. We cannot do 
much away from home or contribute much worth while 
to the rest of the world unless we are at home with our 
own jobs, and through them are contributing to our 
communities. But, let us be honest with ourselves when 
we insist on doing first, things of the locale and of the 
moment. It is natural for two schools in a community 
to exchange with each other, for communities to ex- 
change with each other, districts within a state to 
exchange with each other, states have exchange pro- 
grams, and so on. In other words, this reaching out 
process is instinctive in us. Without it, we would have 
no MENC, no Divisions of the MENC or state affiliates 
of the MENC. Is it not reasonable, therefore, for us to 
extend this thinking, this instinct of wanting to ex- 
change with each other, to other parts of the world 
as well? Granted that there has been what might 
be called an indifference to the broad program of inter- 
national and intercultural relations, there has, however, 
been a growing interest in the activity and a support of 
and participation in it worthy of the finest standards of 
MENC activities. 


II 


International and intercultral relations defined. Fre- 
quently we hear these two terms used interchangeably. 
It is possible to have international relations with a 
country without any semblance of intercultural ex- 
change, and intercultural relations frequently occur 
within a nation, and are therefore no part of an interna- 
tional relations activity. An example of this distinction 
is in connection with our exchange program with the 
Latin American Republics. It is almost entirely an 
exchange between nations and not an exchange of 
cultures. In this connection we should remember that 
all of the countries of this hemisphere from Canada in 
the north to Chile and Argentina in the south, have two 
bonds very much in common, namely, (1) all of us are 
colonial peoples; and (2) all of us have a common 
cultural background, that of western Europe. 

All of the peoples, from the Canadians to the Argen- 
tines and Chileans, declared their independence political- 
ly and economically from western Europe, but all of us 
have maintained what might be called a cultural de- 
pendence on western Europe. With the Latin American 
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Republics, we have had an intracultural relations pro- 
gram and not an intercultural exchange. 

~ To continue our analysis of intercultural exchange, an 
illustration of intercultural exchange occurred when the 
western European civilization, brought to this hemi- 
sphere by the white man several centuries ago, met face 
to face the indigenous cultures already well established 
and flourishing here. Two striking examples of such 
indigenous cultures were those of the Incas on the 
western coast of South America and the Mayas of 
Central America. 

We have observed that intercultural relations may 
occur within a nation. Here, for instance, in the United 
States, in our great cities and in our large industrial 
areas are solid blocks of minority groups, some of them 
from the middle east, from eastern Europe, from the 
Orient, etc.—groups which have guarded and preserved 
their own traditions and customs. Exchange between 
these groups is intercultural. 


III 


Contribution of MENC to international and inter- 
cultural relations. Granted that there is a basic interest 
in the program of international and intercultural rela- 
tions, and assuming that we have defined international 
and intercultural relations, we are now ready to analyze 
the value of international and intercultural relations to 
the individual music educator, to the organization, and 
the contributions of both to the international and inter- 
cultural scene. 

The hundreds of music educators—and there are 
hundreds—who have come in contact with the distin- 
guished Latin American musicians and music education 
students who have visited here in the United States have 
of course had experiences of considerable personal 
value. From the standpoint of the professional organi- 
zation, there is probably no one who does not readily 
recognize that the prestige of the professional organiza- 
tion, the Music Educators National Conference, has 
been enhanced enormously due to its participation in 
international and intercultural relations. 

What is the contribution of the MENC? Of all of 
the fields of music in the United States including music- 
ology, composition, research, music criticism, the pro- 
fessional fields of the performing artists, symphonic 
bands, orchestras and choruses, the field of music educa- 
tion has the most distinctive contribution to make, not 
only to Latin America but to the rest of the world. Let 
us not forget that countries all over the world have their 
composers, their musicologists and fodklorists, their 
professional musicians, but we are the one country 
which has thought through music education as a part of 
general education and as a profession. 

As an illustration of this point, we can draw on the 
experiences of the MENC in its program of exchange 
with the Latin American Republics where careful sur- 
veys have been made of the teaching of music in the 
schools, visits made to over 500 schools where studies 
of the conservatory systems were undertaken and con- 
tacts established with persons in all fields of music. 

Latin American music life serves a stratified society. 
It is based on the philosophy of class culture. We 
find an active concert and community music life in al- 
most every country in which the upper classes partici- 
pate. This includes nationally supported symphonic 
orchestras and nationally supported conservatories in 
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NEWS which adds to the significance of this impres- 
sive report to the music educators of the United States 
is the announcement received just before going to 
press that the author has been appointed consultant to 
the Arts and Letters section of UNESCO, and leaves 


for Paris early in July 1947. Miss Lawler, Associate 
Executive Secretary of the Music Educators National 
Conference, is Music Education Consultant to the Pan 
American Union in Washington, D. C., where she also 
represents the MENC at National Education Associ- 
ation headquarters and serves as MENC liaison with 
the U. S. Office of Education, the Department of 
State and other Government offices. Since 1943 she 
has spent periods totaling nearly two years on offi- 
cial missions to the Latin American Republics, all of 
which were visited at least once. The UNESCO post 
will require a stay of several months in Paris, for which 
period she has been given temporary leave by PAU 
— ee although retaining her official status with 
oth. 











most of the Republics. The other side of the picture is 
the unorganized, unsupported and ‘unplanned music life 
of most of the people—the so-called lower classes—and, 
in many of the countries, we find this spontaneous 
everyday use of music more important in the lives of the 
people than the formal music just referred to: Briefly, 
then, we see the contrasts in the music life in Latin 
America. We have it here, too, but the predominance 
of a strong middle class here in the United States, both 
in numbers and importance, dulls the opportunities for 
such striking comparisons. 

Where does music education fit into this picture in 
Latin America? To understand the place of music 
education or music teaching in the schools in Latin 
America, and in other parts of the world as well, we 
must think of general education and its organization. In 
Latin America and in practically all other countries, with 
the exception of the United States, education is very 
much centralized in Ministries of Education. Fixed 
courses of study are determined by the offices of the 
Ministers of Education. In short, all policies concern- 
ing education in a country emanate from one source, the 
office of the Minister of Education. 

What about music classes in such a highly organized 
or centralized setup of education? Music teaching also 
follows a rigid pattern. All students, when there are 
teachers, have classes in solfeggio and in singing. We 
know that this type of approach to music teaching in the 
schools is not an unfamiliar one in many situations 
right here in our own country. In the Latin American 
Republics we find the results of such a music teaching 
program quite apparent in that there seems to be very 
little connection between the classes in singing and the 
classes in solfeggio. There are, of course, high spots 
and low spots in the programs if we analyze each one of 
the other twenty American Republics. However, one 
general statement about all of them would include the 
observation that there is little variety in approach or re- 
sults among all of the Latin American Republics. 

We may rightfully ask what is behind this approach 
to music teaching in the schools. In all of the twenty 
Latin American Republics, with few exceptions, there 
has been no teacher preparation for music education 
careers in the government schools. True, there are some 
courses in pedagogy in the conservatories—people re- 
ceive certificates to teach—but still there is no basic 
preparation of musicians for the profession of music 
education. 
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This was the situation and is for the most part the 
situation now, but in some strategic and influential 
centers in the other American Republics a “new order” 
of music education is evolving, and it is with these 
situations that the MENC is actively cooperating. 

Here it seems a very important observation should 
be made in connection with new developments in music 
education in Latin America. Music education there and 
in other parts of the world is going to develop not only 
within the field of education and among educators, but 
within the field of music and among musicians. What 
we mean is that, in the Republics to the south, there is 
more of a homogeneity of music interests than exists 
here in the United States. We find outstanding com- 
posers, symphony orchestra conductors, artists, folk- 
lorists, musicologists as well as the teachers themselves 
taking an active part in plans for a well-thought-out 
music program in the schools. The activities in one 
country can be used as an example. Around a table at 
the Institute of Musical Extension of the University of 
Chile in Santiago during the last school year the group 
of persons who met regularly to discuss the proposed 
new course of study for music education in all of the 
schools of Chile, from preschool through the conserva- 
tory, included the following: the dean of the faculty of 
fine arts of the University of Chile, composers, histor- 
ians, musSicologists, the director of the conservatory, 
folklorists, specialists in Chilean folk music, the director 
of music education in the secondary schools, the director 
of music education in the elementary schools and repre- 
sentatives from the various levels of music education, 
including preschool, elementary and secondary levels. 
All of these people, with their diversified interests and 
backgrounds in music were working together and ex- 
changing plans which had their origin not only in the 
minds of persons who do the teaching, but ideas and 
assistance were forthcoming from those who create the 
music, perform music, and from those who devote them- 
selves primarily to musical research. It would be dif- 
ficult to deny the importance of such collaboration in the 
development of the most important, or shall we say 
basic music activity of any country—music education. 

We know that this has not been the history of music 
education here in the United States. Up until fairly 
recently, the various fields of music here have had only 
a nodding acquaintance with each other. It is some- 
thing to be noticed when musicologists or composers 
turn up at meetings of music educators; on the other 
hand, music educators do not feel there is much to be 
gained from attendance at meetings of the musicologists, 
composers or music critics. As a matter of fact, the 
rather remarkable strides made toward sympathetic atti- 
tudes and fusion of music interests in the United States 
can be said to be traceable to the international relations 
programs of many of these fields when, outside of our 
own country, we had an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted and discovered we had things in common. Our 
mutual interest in international and intercultural rela- 
tions has been a very important factor in breaking down 
some unsupportable and useless barriers at home. 

All of these people in Latin America and in other 
countries are looking to us for practical assistance and 
guidance in the matter of their teacher education pro- 
In the matter of methods, they 
All of us can 


grams, materials, etc. 
will develop their own—as they should. 
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have common objectives in our music education pro- 
gram, can exchange materials, etc., but none of us must 
go so far as to try to superimpose our methods on 


others. 
+> 


We can summarize the foregoing paragraphs in which 
we have tried to indicate the opportunities open to us 
in our international relations program in music educa- 
tion and the contributions we have to make in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

(1) The music education field in the United States 
has a distinctive contribution to make in interpreting 
to the rest of the world its philosophy of music educa- 
tion as a part of the general education program. 

(2) The music educators of the United States have 
developed a technique of music education, including 
the teacher education program, which it should share 
with the rest of the world. 

(3) The music educators have developed a technique 
of professional organization in their MENC through 
which they can lay the groundwork for similar organi- 
zations in other countries throughout the world—and no 
thoughtful music educator or, for that matter, no 
thoughtful person in any of the other fields of music, 
will deny the fact that the basic and underlying philoso- 
phy of the MENC stems from the fact that music edu- 
cators have in common and have put into practice the 
often over-used and misunderstood phrase “Music—the 
Universal Language.” Because music educators, more 
than musicians in any other special field, have demon- 
strated the usefulness and power of music, they are 
perhaps best equipped to use music as a medium of 
world exchange and understanding. It is this concept 
of organization philosophy which we have developed 
so extensively in our domestic situation that we now 
have to share with the other parts of the world. 

Here it is quite in order to pay a tribute to the direc- 
tors of music and their staffs in cities all over the coun- 
try, to state supervisors of music as well as to interested 
persons among music publishers and instrument manu- 
facturers, all of whom have cooperated so magnificently 
with the MENC headquarters office and the Music Di- 
vision of the Pan American Union in extending hospi- 
tality and professional assistance to distinguished music 
leaders and music education students from other coun- 
tries. 

Obviously, all that has been covered in this report up 
to this point has been largely based on the experiences of 
the MENC in its international relations program with the 
other American Republics, inasmuch as, for the most 
part, our activities have been confined to this hemisphere. 
Now, with communications opened up, we can look 
forward to an even broader program of international 
relations through the spontaneous efforts of MENC 
members, through more formal and official plans of the 
MENC, and through whatever program is eventually 
planned which will utilize music education forces in the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organizations. As these plans develop and materialize, 
music education forces will find themselves not only in 
an ever-widening horizon of international relations, but 
also a part of an intercultural relations program on a 
world-wide basis. 





This is the first section of a report prepared for the Music Education Source 
Book, published July 1947 by the Music Educators National Conference. 
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Global Music 


PAUL E. DUFFIELD 


ACED with the crisis created by the atomic bomb, 
and its implication of the future destruction of 
civilization, and with it, the accumulated art and 
culture of centuries, “Global Music” is an attempt to 
meet the challenge to general music education at the 


secondary level with a coordinated audio-visual approach/ 


—a musical world tour designed to make adolescent 
boys and girls “One World” conscious. Using the 
slogan “One World—or None,” it offers a comprehen- 
sive audio-visual picture of contemporary global civili- 
zation, presenting the social, political and cultural back* 
ground of each nation as a requisite to the genuine 
appreciation of its folk and art music. The content of 
the course is aimed directly at the average non-musical 


high school student through media with which he is 


well acquainted—sound films and recordings. In addi- 
tion, many other types of modern visual aids are used, 
but with emphasis on frequent shift of the focus of 
attention around one central motif—music’s universal 
and unifying message. ; 

“Global - Music” utilizes a twenty-unit lesson plan, and 
is presented to classes numbering from fifty to one 
hundred and twenty students, meeting two or three 
periods per week. Titles for the various units include: 


1. United States, Latin 11. China 

America 12. Germany—18th Century 
2. The British Commonwealth 13. Germany—19th Century 
3. Russia and Siberia 14. Austria 
4. France 15. Hungary 
5. Belgium 16. Finland 
6. Norway 17. Spain 
7. Sweden 18. Switzerland 
8. Poland 19. Japan, Music of the Orient 
9. Czechoslovakia 20. Contemporary Modernists 
10. Italy 


Each unit considers the folk and art music of the 
nation, the work of representative composers being 
presented through talks and ee oy The culture, 
customs and social philosophy of the nation are supplied 
by a carefully integrated background 6f films, while 
class Singing of folk songs from slides aids in unifying 
the purpose of each lesson. Several typical lessons are 
herewith presented in detail, commencing with a period 
devoted to Stephen Foster, taken from Unit One— 
United States and Latin America. 


Strains of familiar Foster melodies (Victor Album 
C-2) greet students as they enter the music classroom 
and immediately proceed to copy brief outline notes on 
l‘oster’s career from the blackboards. A talk on Foster’s 
life, illustrated with a set of biographical slides, includes 
views of the Foster monument on the campus of the 
University of Pittsburgh, Christy’s minstrels, and the 
original “Old Kentucky Home.” The 16mm. sound 
film “Songs of Stephen Foster” is next projected, and 
the class participates in community singing led by the 
group, in old southern costumes, which appears on the 
screen. The atmosphere of Foster’s time may then be 
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further recreated with the silent film “The Old South,” 
which in turn is contrasted with modern progress in the 
sound film “The New South,” presented with a distinct- 
ly “March of Time” flavor. 

In presenting a lesson on Dimitri Shostakovitch, from 
Unit Three, the period begins with a brief talk on the 
important place held by theVfine arts in the Soviet 
regime, followed by projection of the film “One Day in 
Soviet Russia.” The class next participates wh singing 
Shostakovitch’s “Hymn of the United Nations,” fol- 
lowed by a discussion of his work as the “Number 
One” Soviet composer, his decorations from Premier 
Stalin, and by listening to recordings of his Fifth 
Symphony. A comprehensive picture of the contem- 
porary musical scene in Russia is rounded out by next 
exhibiting two sound films—‘“Prize Winners” which 
shows Shostakovitch and other cultural workers who 
have been awarded for their creative work, and “Golden 
Mountains” in which Shostakovitch appears as piano 
soloist, with symphony orchestra, in a program of his 
own music. 

A lesson on Georges Bizet, from Unit Four, com- 
mences with the film from the “Music Masters” series 
—“Bizet,” which indicates how “Carmen” was written. 
This paves the way for a discussion of “Carmen” as the 
critics’ choice of perfection in music for the stage, and 
serves to introduce the film “The Idol of Seville” which 
is an excellent condensed version of the opera, with 
both spoken dialog and creditable singing incorpo- 
rated in the sound track. Spirited unison singing of 
“The Three Kings” (Bizet) brings this period to a 
happy conclusion. 

From Unit Eight, a lesson devoted to Chopin is first 
illustrated with the biographical film “Frederick Cho- 
pin,” followed by a talk on the tragedies suffered by Po- 
land during the past centuries. This serves to intro- 
duce the film “This is Poland,” and the lesson concludes 
with a piano recital on the screen as Alexander Brailow- 
sky appears in “Valse Brillante,” and Jose Iturbi per- 
forms the “Fantasie Impromptu.” 

In order to supply the underlying motif of “One 
World,” the films “This Shrinking World,” “The Air- 
plane Changes Our World Map,” “We Live in Two 
Worlds,” “Electrons on Parade,” and “The World We 
Live In” are interspersed throughout the course. Large 
posters on the classroom walls bear the legends “Global 
Music Aims to Foster World Unity” and “Music 
Speaks a Universal Tongue.” 


A summary of audio-visual materials utilized in ‘“Glob- 
al Music” comprises : 


CN i ui eee cnet kanes 85 subjects 

a 2 re re rea er 35 subjects 

ET SS Nad a orn triad hark dech SSR 8 4 a unre AO eye 60 titles 

I, GENIUS arco ics sens eweasenanastienesened 17 sets 

I Pee ree ee Pe OE Tre 100 titles 
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New Challenges and New Goals 


This symposium introduces the new presidents elected for the 1947-49 bien- 
nium at the six MENC Division meetings held the past spring. The dis- 
cerning and forthright statements indicate that the strong and inspiring leader- 
ship of previous years has been transferred to worthy and capable hands. 


HUMMEL FISHBURN heads the Departments of Music and Music 
Education at The Pennsylvania State College, which is all the address 
you need to put on the envelope if you want to write him. As president 
Pennsylvania Music Educators Association for the current term, he 
had an important part in planning and carrying out the Eastern Division 
convention program in cooperation with Scranton Hostess Ruth Davis 
Davies and Helen M. Hosmer, Eastern Division president, whom he 
succeeds in office beginning with the new administrative term, July 1. 
Besides the already mentioned (Eastern president and 
Pennsylvania a member of the Music Education Re- 
MENC Board of 


ot the 


two offices 


president), he is 
search Council (1946-52) and member-at-large of the 
Directors (1946-50). 


MY PREDICTION that when the editor of the 

JouRNAL has assembled the inauguratory statements 
from the newly-elected Division presidents he will 
find them based on the same general note of optimism. 
This prediction is based on certain factors that prevail 
in the East, and that are probably general throughout 
the country. They are, in brief: 

(1) For the first time in several administrations we 
have returning to the profession many young men who 
have been occupied otherwise for the past few years: 
men who bring with them a vigorous approach to the 
field of music education, and who will incorporate in 
their curricular and extra-curricular activities new and 
challenging ideas garnered during their temporary vaca- 


r Is 


tion from the field. 

(2) Entering the field will be numerous teachers 
who have been using the GI Bill of Rights to continue 
their educations on the graduate level: instead of the 
usual gradual flow of advanced scholars there will be a 
floodtide in the profession of those who have had ad- 
vanced educational opportunities, and who will have the 
desire to put some of their newly acquired knowledge 


into practice. 
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(3) The nation-wide public attention on teachers’ 
salaries and the resultant increase in pay will tend to 
retain for the schools some who might otherwise have 
decided to find more lucrative work. 

(4) The Advancement Program, as set up by your 
National officers, will serve as a natural framework on 
which the Divisions as well as the affiliated state asso- 
ciations can base their activities for the next two years. 
Good results of this plan have already been shown at the 
Division conventions this year, and it seems obvious 
that as the plan continues more persons will take a 
greater interest in the operation of the MENC through 
their committee assignments. 

(5) Since the plan of committee organization stems 
from the member states, it should serve as the impetus 
for increasing the participation activities in the state 
associations, wherein lies the strength of the Divisions 
—which in turn comprise the MENC. 

When one adds up these factors and can visualize the 
influence they will have on those of us who have been 
carrying on our work in perhaps too smug a way, one 
can understand the optimism of this particular writer, 
at least in respect to the Eastern Conference. 

—HvuMMEL FISHBURN 


+ 


AMY GRAU MILLER is a member of the Pasadena Junior College 
faculty in the Humanities Division, teaching piano, appreciation, inte- 
grated arts with a social background. A worker in the MENC, and active 
in the California-Western Division since its inception, she has been pres'- 
dent of the California Southern District, first vice-president of the C-W 
Division, Chairman of the National Committee on Music in the Junior 
College, C-W membership chairman, and convention chairman in 1935 
when Pasadena was host city. She is an active participant in local 
affairs, such as the Community Chest and Red Cross; for several years 
was chairman of the Pasadena Music Festival Chorus. 
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WALLACE H. HANNAH 


OWEVER GREAT may be the satisfaction at having 
been selected by one’s colleagues of a given area to 
act as their spokesman for a period of time, it is far 
exceeded by the responsibility attendant upon having 
accepted such a role. Especially does this responsibility 
loom large in the face of reviewing the achievements of 
former presidents, outstanding amongst which is the 
recent and impressive performance staged in Salt Lake 
City under the guiding and masterful hand of President 
Lorin Wheelwright. 


Who knows just what we shall have to offer two 
years hence? We can promise this: California, the 
Golden, will be the host state; she will be in the midst 
of her centennial celebrations, accompanied undoubtedly 
with many recollections of “49 and the Gold Rush; the 
host city will be one resplendent in the lore of that 
fabulous period. More can we promise. If the re- 
sponses to committee chairmanship appointments and 
expressions of support and good will are any indication, 
we should be able to present advances in music educa- 
tion which will be the result of many earnest people 
working harmoniously together. For this we have 
again to thank those who have gone before, those who 
have already set the machinery in motion. 


It would seem fitting here to pay tribute to those 
leaders in our field who kept music education and the 
music education organization alive during the dismal 
years just past. The momentum built up during the 
many preceding years was not permitted to die during 
those dark times. In fact, unbelievable as it may seem, 
the momentum increased. The curriculum committee 
organization, covering some forty areas or phases of 
music education brought into active Conference work 
hundreds of persons who had never been active before. 
And now, it carries on, without a pause, in the great 
Advancement Program. Amazing, this organization of 
ours! 


As to the immediate future, music educators have 
great cause to rejoice, so it would seem. At the fairly 
recent convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators in Atlantic City, the first since 
the beginning of the war, the theme was, “Education 
and the Development of Human and Natural Re- 
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ARCHIE N. JONES 
sources.” Prior to the convention, the program plan- 
ning committee gave voice to the following statement: 
“It is our belief that with all the brains and treasure so 
recently and unavoidably devoted to scientific ways of 
killing people, the contribution of music and the fine 
arts to human living must, in the years ahead, receive 
major emphasis.” It looks as though the music teacher 
has not been as “a voice crying in the wilderness.” For 
now we hear our voice echoed from the precincts where 
it will do the most good—from the high places of the 
administrators themselves. 

May our guiding principle for the next two years be, 
“Music as a force in the education and development of 
human resources, essential to the preservation of democ- 
racy and of mankind!” Keep up the good work! 

—Amy GRAU MILLER 


+ 


WILLIAM B. McBRIDE, associate professor of music education of 
the School of Music, Ohio State University, elected at the 1947 con- 
vention to presidency of the North Central Division of the Music 
Educators National Conference, is immediate past president, now first 
vice president of the Ohio Music Education Association, the oldest and 
largest state unit of the MENC. Before going to Ohio State he was 
supervisor of music, successively, in Perry Township School, Morrow 
County; Shawnee Centralized School, Allen County; instructor of music 
in Ohio Northern University and Ada High School; special teacher in 
Miami University Summer School. He has served on the Board of Con- 
trol of Region Three NSBOVA; has held various other posts in the 


MENC and its associated organizations. 
M UCH HAS BEEN SAID and written about the teaching 
of music. We have spent many hours in discussion 
on how to procure a better tone on cornet, some of the 
alternate fingerings that may be used in the upper regis- 
ter on a clarinet, or what to do about the intonation 
problem in a choir. It is thoroughly agreed that these 
problems are important and certainly need our attention. 
Along with these more detailed problems, there are, 
however, other and more far-reaching factors that we 
need to consider. A quick glance at one of these seems 
quite appropriate at this time. 

I am thinking of the coverage our music program 
has in the student population. Those whose experience 
dates back to other days can remember the struggle 
that was made to gain acceptance of a music program 
in the schools. Many pressures had to be brought to 
bear on the administration and on the public to procure 
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necessary working time, student personnel and equip- 
ment. Many times the only money available for music 
and equipment had to be raised by donation or public 
performance. In this “introductory period” of music 
education two things seemed necessary: first, to find 
the most musical and capable students in the school, 
and then, in order to make a showing in the eyes of 
our public, we had to concentrate our attention on these 
students. 

The position of music education has been much im- 
proved, and music is now recognized generally as a 
legitimate subject in the curriculum. There is, of 
course, still much to be done but certainly we are now 
beginning to feel secure. 

At this point, then, it seems wise to make an evalua- 
tion of our music offerings. We have too often built 
our music curriculum to provide for the small per- 
centage of students we expected to use in our “sales 
promotion” program. This is all well and good because 
we do need to provide for this type of student. But, 
at the same time, we have overlooked that large group 
of people who, in the next generation, are going to be 
the consuming public. They are the ones who will be 
our school administrators, our public, our PTA mem- 
bers. We need to provide them with music experiences, 
and these experiences need not necessarily be on a high 
performance level, but such as will make them intel- 
ligent consumers of music. 

The general music class is the most obvious answer 
to this problem, but there is much that can be done to 
promote the desired attitude in the choirs, bands, orches- 
tras and classes. If we can distinguish the different 
implications that exist between the words training and 
education, we are well on our way to solving the prob- 
lem. In the past, necessity has sometimes required 
that we be trainers of the few, but now the great need 
is for an expansion of our program to include the edu- 
cation of the many. —WILtiAM B. McBripe 


+ 


WALLACE H. HANNAH, incoming president of the MENC North- 
west Division, is supervisor of public school music in Vancouver, Wash- 
ington; is a native of Arkansas and a veteran of World War I. Prior 
to, during and subsequent to his student years at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the Universities of Washington and Oregon, he played the 
French horn professionally; also taught music in the schools in and 
about Chicago; went to Bremerton, Washington, as supervisor of music 
and thence to Varcouver. He was formerly chairman of Region One 
NSBOVA Board of Control, president of Vancouver Education Asso- 
ciation, member of the Washington State School Finance Committee. 
If you want to write him this summer you will find him teaching at the 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, California. 


HE Northwest Conference, held in Seattle, March 
T 24-26, under President Stanley Teel’s able direction, 
is still ringing in our minds as an outstanding reminder 
that Music Education is again “on the march.” As 
president-elect I realize the big challenge this extends, 
not only to the officers of the Northwest Division, but 
to all of us who teach music in our great Northwest. 

We have made decided advances in our comeback 
after the strenuous war years, but we still have things 
to do; and to do them well we must all unite and work 
for the betterment of all education. 

Our first or immediate objective, it would seem to 
me, is the setting up of a well-planned program for all 
state and sub-state meetings to be held in the early fall. 
Through this medium we may utilize our resources 
and build a dynamic program which will attract and 
assist educators from kindergarten through college. 
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Our plan of future procedure must be one of activity, 
How can you fit into the picture? First, by attending 
our conventions, conferences and other professional 
meetings, and bringing your problems and suggestions 
to those in charge. Second, by expressing a willingness 
to take an active part in clinics, demonstrations, general 
discussions, etc., and in special projects and other 
phases of our Advancement Program. If you have a 
technique or a procedure that is effective, don’t be 
afraid to let it be known and discussed. 

We must keep ahead in our methods of teaching 
music, but we must also keep to the front in our study 
of the child; of today’s need and tomorrow’s demand 
upon them, and ways we can help them enjoy the life 
that is before them. It takes vision and wisdom, and we 
must find contact with those who can guide us in the 
way we take to bring the blessings of our great land 
to those who inherit it. —Wattace H. Hannan 


+ 


PAUL WENTWORTH MATHEWS is a member of our still all-too- 
small fraternity of state supervisors of music, his office address being the 
Department of Education, Montgomery 4, Alabama. Before going to 
Alabama, he was supervisor of music in the Lexington (Kentucky) Pub- 
lic Schools (1933-43); previously taught in Fort Wayne, Knoxville and 
Louisville; has been a contributor to the JOURNAL and a member 
of its review staff; was Kentucky membership chairman a number of 
years. He was second vice-president of the MENC Southern Division at 
the time of his election to the presidency; several years before he was 
first vice-president. Thus it is that when he completes his forthcoming 
two-year term as Southern Division president and becomes first vice- 
president again, he will have established some kind of a record in Con- 
ference annals. Mr. Mathews is also chairman of NSBOVA Region 
Seven Board of Control, and National chairman of the MENC Records 
and Phonographs project. 


N CONSIDERING some of the broader aspects of music 
| education, I am persuaded that the problem of effec- 
tive teaching within the classroom transcends most 
others in importance. The need for better classroom 
teaching is so obvious and so ever-present that we often 
take it for granted and overlook it in favor of less im- 
portant details. Such a statement may appear simple, 
but its implications are, I venture to suggest, of great 
importance and worthy of careful thought. 

We music teachers are but part of an educational 
system that depends for its success upon our fulfilling 
our obligations to all the boys and girls and to all of our 
people. I hope that better teaching may be one of the 
important points of emphasis in the Southern Confer- 
ence in the coming years. —Pavut W. MATHEWS 


+ 


ARCHIE N. JONES is professor of music education at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, a post he has held since 1940. Previously he was 
director of the School of Music, University of Idaho (five years); head 
of the Music Education Department of the University of Minnesota 
(seven years); director of music at Wisconsin State Teachers College, 
La Crosse (one year) and supervisor of music, Marshall, Minnesota 
(three years). All of which makes it unnecessary to say he began his 
professional career while still a very young man; in fact, the MENC 
membership record shows that he first enrolled twenty-four years ago. 
He has authored many articles for periodicals and several textbooks; 
is at present Province Governor (South Central Province) of Phi Mu 
Alpha, and also holds the post of Chairman of the MENC Radio in 
Music Education project. 


T IS MUCH TOO EARLY for the Division officers to start 

talking about the Division conventions in 1949, but 
probably not too early to start thinking about them. 
Perhaps some thoughts about music education in general 
may help to point the way toward the National Biennial 
convention in Detroit in 1948, and the Division conven- 
tions the following year. I shall outline some points 
toward which I think we should all be working. 

(1) Research. We need more and more research, 
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and more and more dissemination of the results of 
research. A few investigators have done remarkably 
fine jobs, but there should be more workers in this field, 
and more publications reporting research results. 

(2) Education. We need to concentrate on the edu- 
cation of the child rather than on concert organizations. 
This is not to say that we should abolish the band, 
orchestra and chorus, but merely to change the em- 
phasis, the philosophy, and the point of view. The 
pupil should feel that he is studying music, rather than 
belonging to the band. 

(3) Teacher Training. It goes without saying that 
in these years we need to turn our attention to serious 
efforts to overhaul our teacher-training program. As 
a member of the MENC, I have felt for a long time 
that the Conference should be of more influence in the 
teacher-training program. 

(4) Workshops. We need more emphasis on clinics, 
workshops and festivals, rather than on contests. This 
has been a trend for some years, but the contest seems 
slow in expiring. 

(5) Public Relations. We need a sort of extension 
division within the MENC which will help to coordinate 
such “fringe” activities as church music, adult educa- 
tion, etc. These seem in the realm of the special proj- 
ects committee organization or school-community rela- 
tions and activities—public relations in the broad sense. 

(6) Change in Emphasis. Music is thought of in too 
many schools as a purely technical subject. Why can’t 


we change the emphasis to inspirational and, at the 
same time, not lose technical values? 

(7) Orchestra. The weakest link in our organiza- 
tions is the orchestra. It should be the strongest. We 
need to renew our efforts in its behalf. 

(8) Special Projects Committees. The work of the 
special projects committee organization is so important 
that I am glad the special projects are planned as virtual- 
ly a permanent part of MENC activities through the 
long-range Advancement Program. These projects 
should have a special place in local and state organiza- 
tion affairs. 

(9) Convention Programs. It seems to me that 
sometimes we get a little tired of music. Also, we get 
into ruts in our thinking. We need, in our Conference 
programs, some freshness, some national and _ inter- 
national thinking, and perhaps a little humor. 

(10) Importance of Music. We need to remember 
that perhaps music is not the only subject, or even that 
most important, in the curriculum. We have many 
fences to mend in this respect, particularly with school 
administrators. Some of my friends are still trying to 
decide whether they are musicians or teachers. 

I have outlined some ten points and at some future 
t'me would like to continue with the other 490. How- 
ever, until the time comes to concentrate on the next 
conference, I shall continue to plug away as National 
Chairman of the Committee on Radio in Music Educa- 
tion, and worry about the membership in the Southwest. 
—ARCHIE N. JONES 





SOME COMING ARTICLES 


The Enchanted Garden, John W. Beattie 
The Basis of Music Interpretation—Man or Parrot, Paul G. Smith 


Piano Study—A Fundamental, 


Self-Evaluation by High School Choruses, John Molnar 


Music in Sweden Today, Carl G. Melander 
The Accompanist for the Contest Student Soloist, Gilbert T. Saetre 
The Functional Mr. Giddings, K. O. Kuersteiner 
General Music in the Vocational School, Harry E. Moses 


So You Want a Music Degree? John C. Kennedy 
The Teaching of Theory—An Approach to the Creative, Westervelt B. Romaine 
World Education and UNESCO, Frank L. D’Andrea 


The Choral Conductor and 
Musical Conducting, Chauncey B. King 


The Music Program in Veterans Administration Hospitals, Ray Green 
New World Music Comes of Age, Vanett Lawler 
Your Students—Are they Strangers? Leland R. Long 


The Brass Ensemble, Bernard Weiss 


War's New Weapon—Music, Burton Paulu 
The Chilean Music Education Association, Domingo Santa Cruz 
Music Education Via Television, Westervelt B. Romaine 
Beginning Violin Teaching at the Beginning, Louise Mignin 
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The Fruits of the ‘Spirit 


of Keokuk’ 


FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK 


lis IS A GREAT MOMENT for me, my grandchildren 
of the mountaintops and the Northern Lights. I 
have visited your several states and many of their 
colleges and cities in earlier days, but this is the first 
‘time I have been privileged to attend a meeting of the 
However, I did reach the 
meeting in Spokane in 


Northwest Conference. 
preliminary “Inland Empire” 
1929. 

My godchild, so to speak, your adopted Hazel Kins- 
cella, has been driving me about for the past few weeks 
and I am enthralled with the growth and aliveness of 
Seattle, and intrigued by dreams of the possibilities of 
a great national, cultural expansion in your beautiful, 
brave, new, Northwest. 

Broadway and Hollywood, the tangled policies of 
world-craft, seem to have shifted from its moorings, 
somewhat, our truly American cultural and _ spiritual 
“Ship of State.” 

Music is the rhythm, the song and the harmony of 
that ship not only as a great art, but as an integral 
part of education, and one of the strongest holding 
anchors. Though it may have dragged on its chain at 
times by strong adverse currents, it has held, and will 
continue to hold if we are loyal to our MENC. 

Forty years we have wandered—not in a desert wil- 
derness—but rather through delectable glades and bud- 
ding forests of opportunity ever forward toward our 
original goal—that of making a real Profession of our 
then nondescript job as “supervisors” of music. 

In 1907, we were not recognized as either musicians 
or educators. Our subject was only a pleasant diver- 
sion, an embroidery or fringe on the garment of educa- 
tion, or a bread-and-butter resort for the lame ducks in 
the classes of the music schools. 

Why did we go to Keokuk? What were our roots? 

Lowell Mason had established a place for music in 


the schools of Boston in 1838. The NEA reached 
permanence in 1857. The MTNA was founded in 


1876. The NEA formed its Music Department in 1884 
in Madison, Wisconsin (in that very year I began 
teaching in a country school at $18.00 per month—but 
we had singing!) 

In the twenty-three years intervening, many of the 
professional musicians had spoken encouragingly on 
the NEA music section programs. Nearly all of the 
leading supervisors had enjoyed instruction from the 


From the reporter's transcript of an address delivered at the MENC North- 
west Division Convention, Seattle, Washingon, March 1947. 
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THE president of the MENC Founders Asso- 
ciation, who, now 87 years young, maintains a 
record of attending more educational conven- 
tions and getting more out of them than any 
of her colleagues, regardless of age or other 
consideration, was present at four of the MENC 
1947 Division meetings. Her address at the 
Northwest meeting is given here in full not 
only because of its significance in connection 
with the fortieth anniversary of the MENC, but 
because of the interest, historical value and 
stimulation it will afford all readers. 


followers of Lowell Mason, Luther Whiting Mason, 
Webb, Root, Cheney, Aiken, and others, on the special 
procedures of school music, and had faithfully attended 
the NEA meetings year after year. 

We had come to know each other well, but also we 
were restless under our restrictions—the necessity of 
staging a show-window program each time for the all 
and sundry teachers, but never an opportunity to sit 
down face to face, and ask “How do you do this? 
Where do you present that?” etc., etc., as in the present 
round-table and section plan. 

Then came the fire in San Francisco in 1906 and the 
acceptance of Los Angeles for the meeting of 1907. 
The group in the middle zone saw a lapse of three 
years before there could be a discussion of what seemed 
to be something new in rhythm which Philip Hayden 
of Keokuk had presented in the Asbury Park meeting 
in 1905. 

After much correspondence among the officers, Mr. 
Coggswell of Pennsylvania, president, myself vice pres- 
ident, Mr. Hayden, secretary, and others of the music 
section, we sent out a call for a special meeting in Keo- 
kuk, April 10-12, 1907, to investigate further that idea 
and other phases of our work. 

Going up the steps of the church in Keokuk at the 
beginning hour of the meeting, I was met with the news 
that Mr. Coggswell was ill and could not come. I must 
take over as presiding officer, which of course I did, 
with some trepidation. 

The presentation of the rhythmic idea proved a 
great disappointment; it was merely a device of num- 
bered measure patterns or note values within the meas- 
ure—some improvement on the old “Ta-Za-Fa-Na, 
Ta-Za-Fa-Na,” but still a pestiferous dril] and time 
waster. Criticism ran riot during the noon recess. At 
the opening of the afternoon session the storm broke, 
the discussion waxed from mild approval to bitter 
denunciation. I have always feared that the gavel pro- 
vided me made dents in the pulpit. 

But what to do? At recess we all discussed the 
staggering problem. It was soon determined to stay 
our prized three-day leave, to improvise a program and 
give ourselves, for once, time to ask questions. 

The evening program had been arranged and was 
charming, with a presentation of Jessie L. Gaynor’s 
operetta The House That Jack Built, a tenor solo from 
Thad Giddings Anchored, a fine paper on “Voice” from 
Alys Bentley of Washington, D. C. and a basso pro- 
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fundo, Charlie Miller, sank down to lower E-flat in 
Rocked In The Cradle Of The Deep. 

Back at the hotel we sang together. We had never 
had that soothing uplift before. Rancor was forgotten. 
Peace returned. Understanding and love prevailed. 
It was our first lobby sing! 

The next morning we moved forward with the utmost 
devotion to the opportunity of exchanging newest 
thoughts and methods. . We had the scholarly Dr. 
Gantvoort of Cincinnati, the erudite Robert Foresman, 
the educational flair of Charles Congdon, the musicianly 
Edward Birge, the practical viewpoints of Birdie Alex- 
ander, Stella Root, Anna Allen, Jessie Clark, Elizabeth 
Pratt and the nimble wit of Alice Rogers and the inimi- 
table charm of Alice Inskeep. 

There was hearty cooperation in well-put questions, 
replies to the point, hearty applause, quick response from 
the others. Such an atmosphere of comraderie, com- 
panionship, unity of purpose, and zest—three whole 
days of it, which we had never had before—was as 
wine to the head, or perhaps inspiration to the soul. 

In the afternoon session of that second day a sense 
of the bigness of the thing, the wonderful spirit of 
growth and development, the combination of brains, 
talent and genius, the intense, earnestness of all, and 
above everything the all-togetherness of the group 
down in the pews below came up to me in the conning 
tower of the pulpit with compelling force. 

Something must come of it! 

Calling a recess, I ran down on the floor and from 
one little knot to another, asked what they would think 
of a new organization, just for ourselves, to thresh out 
our own problems in this marvelously free give-and- 
take way. 

Everyone had sensed the need and kindled to the 
thought. The session was resumed. Calling Charlie 
Fullerton to the chair, I laid the matter before them. 
There was not the slightest thought of lessening our 
loyalty to the music section of the NEA but only an 
additional new machinery in our development as a 
really important factor in education, and in music, to 
more speedily reach our goal. 

T. P. Giddings was ready with the motion. It was 
carried with only two dissenting votes. One stipulation 
was made that when NEA came into middle territory 
where all could conveniently attend we would not hold 
a separate meeting. A motion to proceed with the or- 
ganization was made and carried, a nominating com- 
mittee appointed, time and place set for the next meet- 
ing, a complete set of officers was elected, also an execu- 
tive committee was appointed, and at the end of the 
third day we had formed a complete organization of 
our Music Supervisors National Conference. There 
had been about seventy-five attending but only sixty 
had signed the roll. 

In July, I journeyed to Los Angeles to the NEA 
where I was elected president of the music section. The 
NEA selected Cleveland as their meeting place for 1908. 
Here was a dilemma. The officers of the fledgling 
Conference had no thought of breaking their pledge 
not to hold a separate meeting in the middle area, but 
the news of our organization had gone out. Therefore, 
the obvious thing to do was to arrange a program to 
answer the needs of the regular music section, and also 
to promote the aims of the new Conference. So, we had 
a very happy joint meeting in Cleveland. 
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Such was the spirit of Keokuk. 

What have been the fruits of that spirit? “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 

For four decades we have struggled with many prob- 
lems, many vicissitudes—but managing to make growth 
and improvement, ever progressing toward our original 
goal. 

The first ten years we had the great message of beau- 
ty in tone from the Master, Tomlins, the educational 
support of the Dean of Educators, Dr. Winship, as to 
the value of music. Membership ran into the high 
hundreds. There came the discovery of the use of 
recorded music in education. Learning to listen; 
ear training; acquaintance with the world’s literature 
of music and the inauguration of Music Appreciation. . . 
The introduction of community singing and, cooperating 
with the new playground movement, the teaching, sing- 
ing and dancing of the folk music of all nations... 
The full support of the United States Commissioner of 
Education, Claxton, in our campaign for music in rural 
schools, the beginning of orchestras in high schools, the 
first Conference student orchestra. The first national 
teachers’ chorus filled us with pride and joy in our 
work. 

The second decade began with the first visit of Cana- 
dian supervisors . . . the first exemplification of visiting 
teachers in classwork, instrumental classwork, first pres- 
entation of real spirituals (Evansville), first mass folk 
dancing . . . first mass teachers’ chorus under Hollis 
Dann, first singing of art songs by elementary grades 

. music appreciation taken into the upper brackets 
in analysis of type and style of composition of the 
great masters; great concerts of orchestras, music clubs, 
and fine artists, going to needy places, “bath tubs or no 
bath tubs”; organization of the Music Education Re- 
search Council, and The Founders Association; the 
beginning of our life-line, the JouRNAL . . . Great de- 
velopment in rhythm and bodily response to music, 
creative drama, presentation of our Biennial Plan, 
organization of Sectional Conferences . . . recognition 
of Appreciation as a fundamental and the great Nation- 
al High School Orchestra in Detroit of some 300 players 
from, I believe, twenty-eight states. 

The third decade brought the beginning of the sec- 
tional-national Biennial Plan—with the first meetings 
of our Sectional Conferences in 1927 and the first 
National Biennial’ (in Chicago), in 1928—the twenty- 
first Birthday, our coming-of-age party, past presidents 
lighting the candles, special music composed for us. . . 
Organization of the Anglo-American Conference, exec- 
utive secretary employed, great band contests, instru- 
mental music everywhere, a cappella choirs formed. 
Radio came into education Damrosch series of 
broadcast lessons creative music, the Carnegie 
Survey great development in college music, the 
lighter type of compositions accentuated. By invitation 
the Conference became the Music Section of the NEA. 
“More education in music, more music in education.” 

In the fourth decade the depression struck a blow! 
Elementary music suffered but recovered. 1938 marked 
centennial of music in public schools, with radio mes- 
sage from U. S. Commissioner Studebaker to the 
national meeting in St. Louis. More new textbooks. 

Our Associate Executive Secretary with the coopera- 
tion of the Pan American Union visited the Latin- 
American countries, stimulating the organization of 
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such conferences as ours, while our Canadian neighbors 
came to us in increasing numbers. 

Our special projects committees have brought in 
suggestions for eleven avenues of enriching our music 
education work. Among these is “Opera in Music 
Education,” with student participation. The need for 
encouraging our fine serious American composers to 
write truly American opera on our own sagas and tales 
in our own language is very great. To motivate this 
demand our entire people must become more opera- 
conscious. The school, wholly democratic, must lead 
the way to homes, communities, towns and cities, for 
this new amalgamated expression of the combination of 
all the muses: art, literature, dancing, drama and music. 

The war is over. World peace is as yet only a hope 
of lovely tinted clouds, appearing, floating, dissolving, 
changing but threatened by darkling, menacing other 
clouds on the horizon. 


Music in Education is our field of Bannockburn and 
as the Bruce planted his flag, beyond which defeat and 
disaster must not penetrate . . . so must we build up our 
educational work in every phase and activity, strongly 
educational, strongly musical, strongly beautiful, to an 
unbeatable cultural force into which the cheap and 
tawdry shall not take root. Music must be a minister of 
good to all humanity. Then, we may invite all nations 
to share with us our real American music in education 
for “Richer Living—our Nation— the World.” 

To reach the full fruitage of the Spirit of Keokuk, we 
must all pull together to hold our anchor unbreakable. 
This means Conference membership; we need the sus- 
taining link of every single worker in music education 
from bottom to top, to make of our music a message 
to the world, reflecting not only from Bedloe’s Island 
but from every school into every home in Christendom 
the Aurora of the morning of a new day. 





AJOR ELEMENTS, or objectives of the MENC Advance- 
ment Program, grouped under fourteen headings, are 
briefly described in the following resumé, reprinted 

from the November-December 1946 issue of the JouRNAL. 
It should be noted that this schedule does not attempt to 
indicate specific projects, such as those discussed in these 
pages. The Action Schedule is, as a matter of fact, one 
over-all, long-range enterprise, within the framework of 
which the special projects and other activities are closely 
integrated, and, to a large degree, interdependent. 


(1) Public Relations. (a) Promotion of public knowl- 
edge and appreciation of music education. (b) Promotion 
of public acquaintanceship with, and appreciation and 
support of the music education profession. 


(2) School-Community Relations. (a) Cooperation in 
the promotion and maintenance of integrated local school- 
community programs, and in the development of local music 
councils, combining all musical interests, organizations, 
leadership. (b) Aid in developing integrated local musical 
activities, such as school-community festivals, church-school 
csoperation in music, music in industry, recreational pro- 
grams, etc. 


(3) School Music Budgets. The compilation and dis- 
semination of information, studies and other aids for use 
in interesting school boards and taxpayers in providing in- 
creased appropriations from school funds for the advance- 
ment of music education, especially in areas where in- 
sufficient provision is now made for teaching personnel, 
facilities, equipment, and materials. 


(4) Special Services. A plan for extending the services 
now made available by the MENC to music educators, 
school administrators, and community leaders through pro- 
vision of printed materials and other aids and through field 
representatives and members of the headquarters staff. 


(5) Music Education Activities. Cooperation with local, 
district, county, state, regional, and national organizations 
in the promotion and administration of all types of activities 
which contribute to the effectiveness of the music education 
program. Such activities include competition-festivals and 
festivals of all types for students and adults, exchange 
concerts, school and post-school choruses, orchestras, bands 
—local and inter-city—and many other projects. 


(6) Research. Provision of information and data per- 
taining to music education, obtained through studies and 
investigations conducted by the Music Education Research 
Council, or available from other sources. 


(7) Music Curriculum. Continued and intensified effort 
to improve and extend the contribution of music to the 
total program of education through utilization of all avail- 
able resources including (a) the results of the four-year 
period. of curriculum committee studies embraced in the 
Music Education Source Book prepared for use as a 
reference and textbook; (b) further studies carried on by 
the Research Council and special committees, and enlisting 
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the cooperation of leaders in music education and general 
education; (c) collaboration with teacher-education institu- 
tions in matters pertaining to the preparation of music 
teachers and music courses for general teachers in the 
elementary schools. 


(8) In-Service Training Aids. Cooperation with the 
state associations in carrying on an extensive program of 
in-service training institutes, workshops, clinics, conferences 
—-state, sub-state, and local. 


(9) Economic Status of Teachers. Cooperation with the 
National Education Association and state and local organi- 
zations in enlisting public support in the campaign to secure 
adequate salaries for teachers, and to insure their economic 
security. This and the item following obviously refer to 
elements which are fundamental to the entire Advance- 
ment Program. 


(10) Teacher Recruitment. Participation in the NEA- 
sponsored program for overcoming the critical shortage of 
teachers, with special attention to the assistance the MENC 
and its members can give through cooperation in guidance, 
both as pertains to young people qualified to prepare for 
music teaching and to those students whose talents 
point to other areas of the teaching profession. 


(11) Future Music Teachers. Collaboration with 
teacher-education institutions through the MENC Student 
Membership and Student Activities program. (This proj- 
ect, now being developed, is based upon the new MENC 
membership classification to be provided for music educa- 
tion students. The student member will automatically 
transfer to active membership status at the time he starts 
in his first teaching position. ) 


(12) Cooperation with Other Organizations and Agen- 
cies. Continuation of the cooperative policy which has 
been shared for many years with other leading national 
organizations in and outside of the fields of music and 
education, and with the U. S. Office of Education, the 
state departments of education, and other federal and state 
government departments and agencies. The Advancement 
Program should afford opportunities for enhancing and 
extending these cooperative relationships, with resultant 
increased opportunities to give and receive benefits. 


(13) International Cooperation. Continuation and ex- 
tension of cooperation with music educators in other coun- 
tries, through government agencies and professional organi- 
zations, and through such media as the program of educa- 
tional and cultural exchange, the Pan American Union, The 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession, and the 
Fine Arts Section of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 


(14) Interorganizational Cooperation. Extension of co- 
operation with and between the affiliated state associations 
and other organization units through such media as officers’ 
conferences, the state-division-national committee organi- 
zation, field service, bulletins and other materials, etc. 
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The Forward March 


Has Begun 


\\PORTANT FACTORS in the Advancement Program of 

the Music Educators National Conference are the 

“special projects” undertaken in collaboration with 
the state music educators associations and cooperating 
groups. 

The projects first to be developed were selected from 
those objectives or phases of the Advancement Program 
most urgently suggested for action. These recommen- 
dations, by the way, were derived from the source 
whence came the entire program—from the rank and 
file of the music educators themselves. The four-year 
period of self-examination, investigation and evaluation 
in which thousands of MENC members participated 
through the nation-wide curriculum committee organiza- 
tion, the wartime consultants’ councils, and the various 
other facilities provided for pooling of experiences and 
constructive thinking, led logically and inevitably to the 
long-range plan of action. 

It has been said that the golden text of music educa- 
tion is the slogan devised many years ago—‘Music for 
Every Child; Every Child for Music.” Certainly the 
development of the text is found in the “Statement of 
elief and Purpose” first formulated in 1930—and the 
practical interpretation and application of both text and 
credo are set forth in militant terms in the Advancement 
Program. By the same token, one could carry the 
figure further, and with no trace of irreverence, by say- 
ing that the new Source Book—which had its own birth 
in the grass roots source described in the paragraph 
preceding—is the music education bible of our time, and 
the inspiration and handbook not only for the long-range 
program, but for the music teacher’s daily job. 

In scanning the brief reports supplied here by the 
national chairmen of special projects committee organi- 
zations, it should be borne in mind that the activities 
represented do not cover all of the areas in which such 
projects are being set up or contemplated. Because of 
the scope of the over-all program and the attendant 
problems of administration, coordination and servicing 
which must be met, particularly in the initial stages of 
such a huge enterprise, it was deemed advisable to begin 
with a limited number of these special projects, thus 
securing experience and establishing foundations and 
patterns for extending this type of organization activity. 

It should also be noted that the projects are not to be 
regarded as separate or isolated activities, but are inter- 
related and, to a considerable degree, actually interde- 
pendent. Indeed, this applies to all elements of the 
“Action Schedule” of the Advancement Program, the 
fourteen points of which are reprinted on the opposite 
page for “refresher” purposes. 


June, Nineteen Forty-seven 


REPORTS of progress on various fronts by 
national chairmen of several of the State-Divi- 
sion-National “Special Project” Committee Or- 
ganizations being set up to implement the 
Action Schedule of the MENC Advancement 
Program, outlined on the opposite page. 


The reports, which are presented in no special se- 
quence, follow. Personnel of the national committees 
(National and Division chairmen) will be found on 
another page.* 


School-Community Relations 


NE of the first tasks to be undertaken by the com- 

mittee organization in School-Community Music 
Relations and Activities will be to compile data which 
will be useful to the state committees and local sponsors 
who are interested in promoting school-community re- 
lationships. In this connection, it is planned that the 
Division chairmen will secure through the chairmen of 
the state committees in their respective areas informa- 
tion regarding situations which may be considered as 
worthy examples of good public relations. It will be 
the responsibility of the field workers to search for the 
more unusual and unique programs and try to get de- 
tailed information and descriptions of procedures. The 
material thus accumulated can be made available through 
the publication of bulletins and through other mediums. 
Such a plan will serve several good purposes from the 
standpoint of those interested in promoting school-com- 
munity relationships and activities, and will also serve 
to give recognition and wholesome publicity to those 
communities and school systems which show outstanding 
achievements in this field of activity. 

Readers of the JouRNAL who know of outstanding 
school-community relationships and activities programs 
are invited to send information regarding such instances 
to the national chairman or to the Division chairmen 
whose names are listed on another page of this magazine. 

It is also proposed by the committee to cooperate 
closely with all of the other special projects of the Ad- 
vancement Program where, obviously, the School-Com- 
munity Relations Committee has much in common not 
only with all of the special projects but with all of the 
other activities of the schools. —CLaupE B. SMITH 


Piano Instruction 


HE MOST favorable aspect of the piano committee’s 

work this year has been the increased knowledge and 
acceptance of basic music training through piano in- 
struction in our schools on the part of general music 
educators and administrators. Piano addresses at 
MENC general sessions have been well received and 
music administrators have been prominent both in the 
audience and on the platform in piano forums and 





*A complete roster of the State-Division-National committee organization 
personnel will be mailed upon request. Send 10c in stamps to cover mailing 
and handling cost. 
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clinics. State associations have cooperated by adopting 
the piano project as an official activity. 

Lilla Belle Pitts, past president of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, said in an address that she 
had always considered piano instruction an essential 
part of music education. Many supporting statements 
were made, as, for instance, that of Bernard Nye, direc- 
tor of music in New Rochelle, New York, who declared 
in a panel discussion the regular piano lessons in his 
school system made a major contribution to his music 
program. At Conference meetings throughout the 
country it was generally agreed that one or two years of 
basic piano instruction should be made available to all 
boys and girls in our public schools. All this fully 
supported the proposals made by the Consultants’ Coun- 
cls and Curriculum Committees during the 1943-46 
period. 

In addition to its value in increasing music apprecia- 
tion and facilitating the development of such skills as 


reading, analysis, and harmonic understanding, the 
piano class is hailed as an important link between the 
school and the home. Of what profit are our great 
massed bands and choruses unless we can have the 
family music group, gathered around the piano at home? 
Informal singing and instrumental music are easily 
encouraged when children and adults can play the piano. 

With this increased administrative understanding and 
acceptance, we still need the development of enough 
superior piano teachers, and the solution of budget, 
equipment and scheduling problems. As these prob- 
lems are solved, our schools throughout the country will 
see their music programs strengthened through basic 
piano instruction in the way now demonstrated in cer- 
tain favored communities. 

Another encouraging factor has been the merging of 
interest by class and private piano teachers. While the 
schools are naturally eager for piano classes, it is also 
evident that the right kind of piano instruction in pri- 





MENC SPECIAL PROJECTS 


National and Division Chairmen 


Note: The National (or Central) Committee for each proj- 
ect is comprised of the national chairman (and vice-chairman in 
certain instances) and the Division chairmen. In a number 
of cases, members-at-large have been or will be added. The 
Division chairmen act as liaison and coordinating officers for 
the state committees, the chairmen of which are members of 
the respective Division committees. 

The full personnel of the special projects committee organ- 
izations thus far set up will be published in a brochure in the 
near future. Pending the availability of the complete roster, 
mimeographed lists giving names and addresses of the state 
committee chairmen can be supplied. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. National chairman: Raymond Burrows, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Vice-chair- 
man: Polly Gibbs, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. Division 
chairmen: California-Western—Leslie P. Clausen, Los Angeles City 
College, Los Angeles, Calif.; Eastern—Fay Templeton Frisch, 30 Clin- 
ton Place, New Rochelle, N. Y.; North Central—Leah Curnutt, 408 E. 
Seminary St., Greencastle, Ind.; Northwest—John Crowder, Montana 


State University, Missoula; Southern—Polly Gibbs, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge; Southwestern—Charlotte Du Bois, University 
of Texas, Austin. 

FILMS IN MUSIC EDUCATION. National (and California- 


Western Division) chairman: Helen C. Dill, University of California, 


Los Angeles. Division chairmen: Eastern—Margaret Lowry, Queens 
College, Flushing, N. Y.; North Central—Delinda Roggensack, High 
School, Newton, Iowa; Northwest—Herbert T. Norris, State College of 


Washington, Pullman; Southern—Wilson Mount, Public Schools, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Southwestern—James F. Nickerson, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 


RECORDS IN MUSIC EDUCATION. National chairman: Paul 
W. Mathews, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Ala. Di- 
vision chairmen: California-Western—Virginia Short, 410 B. E. Wal- 
nut St., Stockton, Calif.; Eastern—Rose Marie Grentzer, Juilliard School 
of Music, New York, N. Y.; North Central—Paul W. Stoughton, High 


School, Northfield, Minn.; Northwest—Karl D. Ernst, Public Schools, 
Portland, Ore.; Southern—Paul W. Mathews, State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Ala.; Southwestern—James Milford Crabb, 


Public Schools, Kansas City, Kans. 


RADIO IN MUSIC EDUCATION. National chairman: Archie N. 
Jones, University of Texas, Austin. Division chairmen: California- 
Western—Virginia Short, 410 B.E. Walnut St., Stockton, Calif.; Eastern 
—Louis G. Wersen, Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa.; North Cen- 


tral—Edna Whitsey, 2800 Coleridge Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; 
Northwest—Chester Duncan, Radio Station KOIN, Portland, Ore.; 
Southern—Walter E. Purdy, State Department of -Education, Baton 


Rouge, La.; Southwestern—Catharine E. Strouse, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia. 


FOLK MUSIC. National chairman: Irving W. Wolfe, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tenn. Division chairmen: California-Western— 
Robert A. Choate, Public Schools, Oakland, Calif.; Eastern—Elizabeth 
C. Sonier, Winsted, Conn,; North Central—Eileen McMillan, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio; Northwest—Ralph McFadden, Montana State 
Normal College, Dillon; Southern—Charles Bryan, McMinnville, Tenn. ; 
Southwestern—Lucile Wilkin, 2 S. Ogden, Denver, Colo. 
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CREATIVE MUSIC. National chairman: Helen Grant Baker, 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School, New York, N. Y. Vice-chairman: Sadie 
Rafferty, Evanston Twp. High School, Evanston, Ill. Division chair- 
men: California-Western—Robert A. Choate, Public Schools, Oakland, 
Calif.; Eastern—Madeline F. Perazzi, South Portland Public Schools, 
Portland, Me.; North Central—Elizabeth Ayres Kidd, New Trier High 
School, Winnetka, Ill.; Northwest—Nadyne Calvert, Board of Educa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash.; Southern—Lureata Martin, 302 W. 11th Ave., 
Huntington, W. Va.; Southwestern—Marian Nelsen, 5635 Highland, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

OPERA IN MUSIC EDUCATION. National chairman: Lilla Belle 
Pitts, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Vice- 
chairman: Clarke Maynard, Board of Education, Wilmington, Del. 
-Division chairmen: California-Western—Virginia Short, 410 B.E. Wal- 
nut St., Stockton, Calif.; Eastern—Clarke Maynard, Board of Educa- 
tion, Wilmington, Del.; North Central—J. Irving Tallmadge, Proviso 
Twp. High School, Maywood, Ill.; Northwest—Catherine M. Adams, 
University of Washington, Seattle; Southern—Barrett Stout, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge; Southwestern—Wilfred C. Bain, North 
Texas State College, Denton. 


STRING INSTRUCTION. National chairman: Duane H. Haskell, 
Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette. Division chair- 
men: California-Western—Fred Ohlendorf, 4463 Goldfield Ave., Long 
Beach, Calif.; Eastern—David Kushious, 692 State St., Portsmouth, 
N. H.; North Central—Elizabeth: Green, 118 Kenwood Ave., Ann Arbor, 


Mich.; Northwest—Alfred Boyington, State College of Washington, 
Pullman; Southern—James B. McKenna, 223 N. Ft. Thomas, Ft. 
Thomas, Ky.; Southwestern—Gilbert R. Waller, University of Okla- 


homa, Norman. 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY MUSIC RELATIONS AND ACTIV- 
ITIES. National chairman: Claude B. Smith, Public Schools, Evans- 
ville, Ind. Division chairmen: California-Western—Robert A. Choate, 
Public Schools, Oakland, Calif.; Eastern—Bernard B. Nye, Public 
Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y.; North Central—Frank Biddle, Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; Northwest—Stanley M. Teel, University of 
Montana, Missoula; Southern—Glenn Gildersleeve, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Va.; Southwestern—Gus E. Jackson, Public Schools, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


STATE-WIDE MUSIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS. National 
chairman: Samuel T. Burns, Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, 
Ohio. Division chairmen: California-Western—Robert A. Choate, Pub- 
lic Schools, Oakland, Calif.; Eastern—Claude M. Rosenberry, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa.; North Central— 
Bjornar W. Bergethon, University of Wisconsin, Madison; Northwest— 
Alvah A. Beecher, University of Idaho, Moscow; Southern—Anne Grace 
O’Callaghan, Board of Education, Atlanta, Ga.; Southwestern—Nell 
Parmley, State Department of Education, Austin, Texas. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIP AND STUDENT ACTIVITIES. Na- 
tional chairman: Thurber H. Madison, University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington. Division chairmen: California-Western—Lyllis Lundkvisf, 730 
Weldon Ave., Fresno, Calif.; Eastern—Mabel Bray, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, N. J.; North Central—William R. Sur, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing; Northwest—John H. Stehn, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene; Southern—Max S. Noah, Georgia State College for Wom- 
en, Milledgeville; Southwestern—Walter Duerksen, University of Wich- 
ita, Wichita, Kans. 
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vate studios will be of great benefit to the school music 
program. At panel discussions, leadership meetings and 
piano demonstrations, attendance has been almost equal- 
ly divided among music administrators, school piano 
teachers, and private teachers. 

Next steps in the Conference program include prepa- 
ration of a handbook on piano classes, a survey of piano 
instruction in the schools, and the continued program 
of addresses, demonstration teaching, and discussions 
in every state. At each of the six Division meetings of 
the Music Educators National Conference this year, 
plans were made for carrying this program to large and 
small communities through the cooperation of the state 
associations. This policy will continue until piano in- 
struction plays its just share in bringing music into 
every American home. —RayMonpD Burrows 


Creative Music 


HE WORD “creative” recurs in discussions of all types 
Toe musical activity, as indeed it should, when basic 
aims are taken into account. Integration is creative, for 
it implies making new syntheses. Each time the teacher 
reorganizes his material, something new is formed; 
each time a pupil accepts a new musical meaning and 
incorporates it into his mode of expression a new ex- 
pressive being is created. Musical initiative is planned 
for constantly by a thoughtful teacher. Students should 
be encouraged to express themselves in many ways in 
varying degrees of imitation, interpretation, and origi- 
nality. The student should be encouraged to use as his 
media whatever seems appropriate to him: bodily move- 
ment, visual arts, language arts, music composed by 
others, and his own composition. 

The purpose of the committee is to encourage a crea- 
tive approach to all music teaching, to stimulate varied 
creative activities, and to extend the frontier to include 
original composition at all age levels and in all types of 
schools as an integral part of the music education pro- 
gram. 

At the 1947 Division conferences, Creative Projects 
committees held demonstrations, exhibits, panel and 
round-table discussions. 

Plans for next year include: 

(1) Further strengthening of the State-Division-National 


committee organization, with emphasis on cooperation with 
the state associations in their creative music programs. 


(2) Efforts to include creative music offerings and discus- 
sions in state and local teachers’ meetings and at the Detroit 
meeting of the MENC, April 17-22, 1948. 

_ (3) Publication of material related to creative music activities 
in professional magazines. 

_ (4) Exploration of radio, recording, and publication as outlets 
for creative activities, and cooperation with other special proj- 
ect fields in the MENC Advancement Program. 

(5) Cooperation with Scholastic Magazmes’ awards program 
and with other worthy activities. —HELEN GRANT BAKER 


String Instruction 

A SUCCESSFUL string program is possible in any 

school regardless of size providing that two req- 
uisites are present: a competent teacher who under- 
stands modern string-class pedagogy, and a genuine 
desire to have a balanced instrumental program. This 
statement summarizes the investigations of the MENC 
String Instruction Committee up to the present time. 
The committee’s program is part of a general plan for 


positive string action which had its inception at the 1944 
Biennial Meeting. Since that time, increased emphasis 
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has been placed on string sections at National, Division 
and State meetings. High spots have been the begin- 
ning-string demonstrations at the 1946 Cleveland con- 
vention and this year’s string sections at the Division 
meetings. The results of these meetings provide over- 
whelming evidence that a genuine string renaissance has 
been launched. There is no doubt that through the use 
of modern pedagogy, strikingly new approaches, and 
fine new materials, strings are being successfully pro- 
moted in all levels of our schools, kindergarten through 
college. 

Organically, the String Instruction Committee organi- 
zation, as in the case of each of the Advancement Pro- 
gram Special Projects, is so constituted that the princi- 
pal emphasis is placed on the state committees’ pro- 
grams. The National Central Committee, which is 
comprised of the Division chairmen, serves as a coordi- 
nating agency for the state committees and activities. 
The national goal is restoration of a healthy balance 
between strings and winds in the instrumental music 
program. The general objective will be realized through 
five specific steps: 


(1) Through the creation and promotion of regional string 
clinics, planning committees, and consultation meetings which 
will make information regarding new methods, procedures, and 
research available to every section of the country and will also 
provide expert guidance for the solution of local problems. 

(2) Through publicity in national and state educational period- 
icals which will bring factual information regarding the real 
values of a balanced instrumental program to both teachers 
and laymen; also, the publication of reports on successful string 
innovations and research. In this area, much can be done to 
expose the widespread fallacies regarding the relative difficulties 
of beginning string study as compared with beginning wind 
study. 

(3) Through a sincere cooperative effort to enlist the full 
aid and support of private teachers in the promotion of the 
string program. 

(4) Through a concerted and insistent effort aimed at teacher- 
training institutions, which will demand that prospective string 
teachers be encouraged and trained in modern, string-class 
methods. 

(5) Through an administrative-educational program which 
will stress the value of a well-rounded music curriculum with 
healthy balance of strings, winds and vocal work. 


The String Instruction Committee welcomes the 
assistance of everyone interested in the development of 
string instruction in the schools as an important adjunct 


of a properly balanced and effective music program. 
—DvuANE HASKELL 


Radio in Music Education 


| f« COMMITTEE on Radio in Music Education began 
its organization about January 1, 1947. Organiza- 
tional progress has been slow due to the complexity of 
the “grass roots” pattern. Most of the participating 
state associations have been very cooperative, but some 
of the states have been slow in getting their committee 
names to Headquarters and this, of course, retards the 
organization of the special projects sub-committees. We 
have tentatively set up eleven such sub-committees, the 
organization of four of which is almost complete and 
work on the other seven is going forward at this time. 

The four committees which have been organized are: 
(1) a sub-committee on Bibliography, headed by 
Catharine Strouse of the Kansas State Teachers College 
at Emporia; (2) a sub-committee on Television, headed 
by Westervelt Romaine of the American University at 
Washington, D. C.; (3) a sub-committee on Frequency 
Modulation, headed by Don Morrison of Ohio; and (4) 
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a liaison committee between the Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio and the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, headed by Edna Whitsey of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Whitsey has also consented to act as vice-chairman 
of the Central Radio Committee. 

Other sub-committee projects contemplated for com- 
mittee work in the near future are Information Con- 
cerning Schools of the Air; the Schools’ Part in En- 
couraging Home Listening; Contacts with Radio Sta- 
tions and Networks; Programs and Assemblies; Meth- 
ods of Teaching by Radio and Using Radio; Contact 
Committee with School Administrators; Improving the 
Music on Radio Broadcasts; and Adult Music Educa- 
tion by Radio. It is to be supposed that this list will 
grow, and your committee requests that anyone who has 
a suggestion concerning what the committee should do 
or how it should go about it, should write to any of the 
Division or State chairmen or to the MENC headquar- 
ters office. We believe our organization will be 
equipped to handle suggestions and also requests for 
information within the near future.—ArcHIE N. Jones 


Films in Music Education 


A rreR careful consideration of the long list of recom- 
mendations made by the National Committee on 
Films in Music Education at the Cleveland conference 
last year, and the goals set up by the MENC Board of 
Directors for this group, it was found expedient to de- 
vote this year’s time and energy to but a portion of the 
list. Your National Chairman has worked with the chair- 
men of the six MENC Divisions, who in turn have 
directed the efforts of the many state committees toward 
the following objectives in “the development and pro- 
motion of the utilization of films in music education” : 
(1) to secure information on a worthy list of 16mm. 
music films; (2) to secure information on the music 
subjects in which new films will best solve a teaching 
problem; (3) to make a list of the 35mm. commercial 
films which contain excellent music, either as an integral 
part of the story or as accompaniment; (4) to speak at 
clubs, conferences, and local, state and national meet- 
ings on the use of films and on sources of information 
about films; (5) to show good films not generally 
known; (6) to work for publicity on film needs and 
findings through the pages of state magazines and our 
Music Epucators JOURNAL. 

All these goals have been met in varying degrees. 

Mimeographed forms on the first three topics were 
sent to Division chairmen for release prior to the spring 
conferences. The resulting data will be collected and 
made available this fall. Extra copies of these forms 
may be secured by writing the chairman. at 304 N. La 
Peer Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Many speakers have presented available materials and 
shown newer films at a large variety of meetings. 





DETROIT—1948 


The thirtieth meeting (eleventh biennial) of the 

Music Educators National Conference will be held 

in Detroit, Michigan, April 17-22, 1948. The Na- 

tional Catholic Music Educators Association, follow- 

ing established custom, will also meet in Detroit, 
opening its convention April 16. 

















Chairman Charles Dennis and the Editorial Board 
have been most active in including articles in the 
JOURNAL on pertinent film subjects, culminating the 
series in a spring number largely devoted to audio-visual 
topics. The state publications have cooperated gen- 
erously. 

Your chairman has been in consultation with several 
producers of 16mm. teaching films regarding possible 
new music films. She is happy to report that the Disney 
Productions film in color and animation, “The Instru- 
ments of the Orchestra,” is in final stages of production; 
and that more than one university is experimenting in 
the making of music teaching films. 

In the coming year we hope to advance the phases 
herein discussed and to initiate work on other recom- 
mendations made at the last Biennial Conference. 

—HELEN C. Ditt 


Phonographs and Records 


D URING the war years the availability of standard rec- 
ords and particularly of educational records was at 
such a low ebb that there was little object for music edu- 
cators to urge their further use. Now, however, while 
the supply is not all that could be desired, it has def- 
initely improved, and there is reason for hope for 
further impruvement. One of the major companies has 
recently announced an extensive series of records for 
elementary schools and several of the smaller companies 
are producing records of interest to us. 

The work of the committee will include the following 
activities : 

(1) A study of the types of records needed and the use of 


our influence for the making of such records and for the further 
production of records already recorded. 


(2) A consideration of the types of phonographs desirable 
for school use and the exertion of our influence toward the 
production of such instruments. 


(3) A study of the various classroom uses of phonographs, 
followed by efforts to stimulate further use as we deem im- 
portant—for listening purposes, for providing music for rhyth- 
mic response, for the teaching of songs by musically inexpe- 
rienced teachers, and for other purposes. We may find it de- 
sirable to try to encourage some of the smaller companies in the 
production of new educational materials. 

The committee will welcome sugges:ions from all 
interested persons, and it is earnestly requested that 
such persons write to the undersigned, care of State 
Department of Education, Montgomery 4, Alabama, or 
to your State or Division chairman. 

—PauL W. MATHEWS 


State-wide Music Education Programs 


EMBERS Of the Committee Organization on State- 

wide Music Education Programs present at the 
Indianapolis Conference* met with the National Chair- 
man to determine activity of the committee for the cur- 
rent biennium. 

A major purpose of the committee is to gather and 
disseminate information as to how the music teaching 
situation can be improved in communities where music 
is either not given at all, or where it is offered in very 
inadequate fashion. Line of action to be followed in the 
immediate present is for the state committees to gather 
information regarding specific instances where music 





*Bjornar Bergethon, Chairman for North Central Division; Russell Paxton 
and Helen Wilkinson, Indiana; Edith Keller, Ohio; Grace McArthur, South 
Dakota; David Foltz and John R. Keith, Nebraska; John Mitchell, Iowa. 
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has been brought to communities that did not have it, 
and how such change was effected. 

A canvass of committee members revealed the follow- 
ing ways by which music is brought to schools and 
communities without formal music offerings : 

(1) By county committees of music teachers. 


(2) By state-wide committees of teachers working under 
auspices of a state department of education to produce a state 
course of study practical for the ordinary classroom teacher. 


(3) By radio music classes. 

(4) By use of the phonograph and records. 

(5) By short-term summer courses at state schools. 

(6) By district and local festivals that stimulate participation 
and comparison of performance. 

(7) By occasional help from schools having music programs 
to near-by schools without such programs. 


Specific examples of these and other means of spread- 
ing and improving music instruction will be sought by 
the committee members. The information so assembled 
will be put into form suitable for distribution in quar- 
ters where it will do the most good, 1.e., to administra- 
tors of school systems that have not known how they 
could supply music education facilities to their schools 
and communities. 

It is also proposed to secure from the state boards of 
education now providing for state supervision coopera- 
tion in the compilation of a bulletin or pamphlet provid- 
ing a comprehensive cross section view of the music 
programs and the activities of the music supervisors of 
those states. —SAMUEL T. BurRNS 


Opera in Music Education 


HE SCHOOL YEAR has come and now is all but gone. 

At this writing the members of both the National 
Central Committee on Opera in Music Education of the 
Music Educators National Conference and the Music 
Education Committee of the Metropolitan Opera Guild 
are happy to report gratifying success in each of the 
objectives set forth in the announcement of the program 
proposed for the 1946-47 school year. 

The widespread interest already aroused is not only 
significant of progress to date, but, we hope, is like- 
wise indicative of things to come. One important trend 
is a change of attitude on the part of many who had 
not thought of taking opera in the schools beyond the 
point of listening to and appreciating the performances 
of experts. 

There are heartening evidences that the idea of stu- 
dent participation in playing, singing, and producing 
opera (within limits) is meeting with a generally enthu- 
siastic response. The demand for selected lists of opera 
materials appropriate for all phases of the school music 
program has steadily increased. There has been, also, 
a growing interest in demonstrations of materials, proj- 
ects, and methods of approach and procedure in the 
practical application of opera to student performance. 

The number of such demonstrations, as well as dis- 
cussions, the presentation and distribution of resource 
materials and other suggested plans of action has been 
considerable. Futhermore, these have been nation-wide 
in extent, all due to the excellent planning of the Di- 
vision and State chairmen for the spring meetings of the 
six Divisions of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. 

Perhaps the most dramatic demonstration was the 
Gala Opera Festival which closed the California-West- 
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ern meeting in Salt Lake City. Seeing and hearing 
four hundred boys and girls singing operatic selections 
with a Metropolitian Opera soloist—accompanied by an 
orchestra of high school students—was a memorable 
experience for those present. 

Without question, things are happening. Space does 
not allow further details but, altogether, the numerous 
instances of what is going on over the country add up 
to a fine beginning—but a beginning only. Before us is 
the problem of continuance, which means going on 
without a break of momentum. 

Among other things, we look forward to more demon- 
strations and exchanges. A number of music educators 
who have experience in this activity should be ready 
to show how “they do it” at the local, state, and district 
meetings that take place in the fall. 

Then there is the matter of continuing to evaluate and 
list tested and tried materials for each and every area of 
the school program. The lists prepared by the national 
chairmen for the spring meetings will be made generally 
available* but again this is a beginning only. This is a 
service that requires the strength and authority which 
can come only by the cooperative endeavor of many 
workers in the field. 

Finally, the committee earnestly hopes that teachers 
will discover for themselves the rewards of putting on 
opera festivals—even on a small scale. In fact, the 
origin of something as big as a national, or an inter- 
national opera festival is in one’s own school and com- 
munity. 

Perhaps better said, big undertakings originate in 
one’s own beliefs and attitudes. To strengthen the 
faint-hearted, we offer the opinion of a well-known 
critic, who remarked that “the essential ingredients in 
a good opera are good tunes.” We have the boys and 
girls who can play and sing good tunes, and the liter- 
ature of opera offers these with the extravagance of 
superabundance. —Litta BELLE Pitts 

CLARKE MayNarp, Co-Chairman 





*Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois; Metropolitan Opera Guild, 654 Madison Avenue, New 
York 21, New York. 


Educational Books of 1946. The widely recognized annual 
compilation by the Education Department of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library of Baltimore includes in the list of “Sixty 
Educational Books of 1946” the Interim Reports (1945) of 
the MENC Music Education Curriculum Committees, In the 
list of sixty books, forty-two were indicated as outstanding 
and the MENC publication is one of the forty-two. 

The Volume of Interim Reports which was given this 
award was preliminary to the Music Education Source Book 
which represents, among other things, the final reports of 
the four-year MENC Curriculum Committees’ study. 


George Oscar Bowen retires this year from his post as 
director of the music education department of the Tulsa 
(Oklahoma) Public Schools. Mr. Bowen will be associated 
with the music education department of the University of 
Tulsa and will also teach voice. During the summer he will 
be a member of the faculty at the University of Michigan 
School of Music at Ann Arbor with classes in group voice 
instruction. Mr. Bowen is a past president of the MENC and 
has held many official posts in the organization; was host to 
the Southwestern Conference in 1927, 1937 and 1947; is a 
former editor of the Music Educators Journal. 


S. D. Shankland, former executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, died at his home 
in Washington, D. C. May 28. Mr. Shankland held the post 
of executive secretary of the AASA from 1921 until his re- 
tirement September 1, 1946, and was well known to music 
educators throughout the United States particularly through 
his support of cooperative relationships with the MENC. 
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MENC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


The third installment of the 1947 Official Portrait Gallery is devoted to 
presidents of the affiliated state music educators associations, in keep- 
ing with the nation-wide preview by states which appears in this issue. 
You will not find quite all of the state presidents in this collection. 
Some were pictured in previous issues: one, Hummel Fishburn of 
Pennsylvania, has been promoted, and his picture appears arnong the 
MENC Division presidents on preceding pages. Also, there are a num- 
ber of newly-elected state presidents and state representatives to be in- 
troduced in the next installment of the gallery. There are, by the way, 
now forty-three affiliated state units of the MENC, and affiliation pro- 
cedures in various stages of development are reported in several of the 
remaining five. Full addresses of the state presidents, as well as of the 
Grace E. McArthur secretaries, and the names of the other officers, are given in the reports Nettie Arterbun fb_.5,. 


MENC State Coordinator included in the state activities preview section. Past MENC State Coordin] Educ 
fer South Dakota for South Carolina 


E 


T.. Verran Alvah A. Beecher Madeline F. Perazzi Walter Olsen Philip Gordon 
Past-Pre s., Georgia Music President, Idaho Music President, Maine Music President, Nebraska Music Pres., Dept. of Music of thi Preside 
Educators A ociation Educators Association Educators Association Educators Association New Jersey Education Ass Educ 


John E. Howard Gillian Buchanan __ Leo Dvorak : Harriette Cleveland Gerald N. Weaver . Pens 
Past MENC State Coordinator President, New Mexico Music President, Illinois Music President, South Carolina President, Kansas Music 
for North Dakota Educators Association Educators Association Music Educators Association Educators Association 





Ronald W. Cook | ___ Paul Rainier Elizabeth C. Sonier Claude B. Smith Weldon C. Hart 
President, Montana Music MENC State Coordinator President, Connecticut Music Pres.-Elect, Indiana Music President, Kentucky Music 
Usic Educators Association for Michigan Educators Association Educators Association Educators Association 
on 


S. Richards Kemp _ Paul W. Stoughton Ruth Klepper Settle Rene A. Louapre Andrew G. Loney } 
President, Wyoming Music President, Minnesota Music MENC State Coordinator President, Louisiana Music President, Oregon Music 
Educators Association Educators Association for Arkansas Educators Association Educators Conference 


/ 


Esther E. Mesh Otto J. Kraushaar Kenneth Wright Elvin L. Freeman Claren E. Peoples ; 
President, Vermont Music President, Florida Music President, Mississippi Music Pres. New York State School Pres., West Virginia Music 
Educators Association Educators Association Educators Association Music Association Educators Association 


p A. D. Lekvold Elizabeth C. Bennett George F. Backe Ruth Sawyer : Theodore Mesang 
resident, Ohio Music President, Delaware Music Pres., Arizona School Music Pres., New Hampshire Music Pres., Wisconsin School 
ducation Association Educators Association Educators Association Educators Association Music Association 











FOR VOICE 


SOPRANO SOLOS 
ALLELUJA 





ERPS ene Ie pre or Harris’ _.50 
ee Debussy’ .35 
CEASE, OM CEASE .... cc cccccccccse Scarlatti .25 
EE nid te cag eadaueeesesets Debussy’ .50 
Ec ccbdc dukke cabeneewoeweaeee’ Strauss .50 
I haa co wa a's ou Soh Rant vga eee Bartlett .50 
i s ) ) rrr Densmore __ .60 
. ¢ Serer T Harding 

. re Wolf 


LOOK THOU, THE MOON IS PALLID .... Josten 


Be CPE noc hieeeceecencsen . Franz 
L’OMBRE DES ARBRES .............. Debussy 
60h a ad cin Pawan eee eure d cM eaie KN Watts 
PEIN, wn ccccccceeneen sasscces Franck 
ros aaa vigils tad ire ear ea eeu ala moe Clokey 
SILENT NOON Warren 
SLUMBER SONG ............00.. Gretchaninoff 
re Gretchaninoff 
oo a ga 6 La Forge 
ED, cdc cua cdawie wna es vacdenedw aes Klemm 
er rt rT Watts 
THOU ART THE NIGHT WIND ............ Gaul 
CONTRALTO SOLOS 
BY THE SANDS OF OLD DUNDEE .... Rodgers 
LASCIATEMI MORIRE ............ Monteverde 
pe Bee Franz 
IN ord ah) aban k wich wep acide waa Franz 
MY LOVE’S AN ARBUTUS ........ Arr. Stanford 
MY LOVER IS A FISHERMAN ...... Strickland 
NONE BUT THE LONELY HEART .. Tchaikovsky 
NY oc cncteedseardecceesceaane Huerter 
NE << .ie'ca\ nae saw h eke ee ene ee Clokey 
ere Gretchaninoff 
THOU ART THE NIGHT WIND ............ Gaul 
THE TIME FOR MAKING SONGS HAS COME .. 
RR ee Pee Can net area nen: Rogers 
i MEE ccasdacannawisekdceweanwen’ Curran 
TENOR SOLOS 
AMARILLI, MIA BELLA ................ Caccini 
BLUE ARE HER EYES ...............0000. Watts 
EE oxiavrecnseseveusekeveseaeen Franz 
EAE gee ere ree = Bartlett 
Ee ee ee Franck 
THE GATHERED ROSE ................ Franck 
I KNOW WHERE A GARDEN GROWS . Densmore 
IF GOD LEFT ONLY YOU .......:.... Densmore 
BR er Edwards 
LASCIATEMI MORIRE ............. Monteverde 
OE ee ee Peery 
EE ded dit an we nica mien eb arb mae oaks eae Franz 
MORNING GREETING ................ Schubert 
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*** CONTESTA 


from IMPORTANT ST,AI 


TENOR SOLOS (Continued) 


.  & 8 Ferree Grieg $0.50 
 } . Stickles .50 
THOU ART THE NIGHT WIND ............ Gaul __—.50 
THE TIME FOR MAKING SONGS HAS COME .. 
RE er en ee nr arte e Rogers’ .50 
A TRAGIC TALE ......... were TT TT Te Fox .50 
WANDERER’S NIGHT SONG .......... Schubert .30 
WERE’ER YOU WALE .................. Handel .30 
BARITONE SOLOS 
is id nik pigs ewnaen Forsyth  .50 
i ns co cen eawahenneaeibenn Faure .50 
ET. «inca er natant hednebwelir Franz .30 
I pd ars hawk a Relea Strauss .50 
DI PROVENZA IL MAR, IL SUOL (La Traviata) .. 
PERERA EEE RNC PNR s AN RRNY Ste Verdi .50 
SP ED ccvensieveeccecvccnes Schumann ..35 
INVOCATION OF ORPHEUS .............. Peri .50 
THE LITTLE RED LARE ............ Arr. Fisher  .40 
THE LITTLE ROAD TO KERRY ........ Cadman__i—«.50 
EE aiinunimaw wink wae edne sane aide Franz  .40 
MINNELIED ...... artic Stasi cat iadaaeeenaineel Brahms__.40 
MORNING GREETING . .............. Schubert’ .35 
ES cb ckaadaebnedncesbeas Grieg .50 
ON THE RAGIN’ CANAWL .............. Gaul __—-«.50 
rer Stickles .50 
PE SED v5 5 ce ccnccsecereed snes Huerter  .50 
ae bad bed edadedhetnesiaaiatione Franz .30 
THE ROAD TO HOME ............... Strickland  .50 
TE inti nd ceceeewnenWwenehiaeee Debussy  .50 
ED nb xen esantdassenceane Schumann .35 
WANDERER’S NIGHT SONG .......... Schubert .30 
BASS SOLOS 
HONOR AND ARMS ................... Handel .35 
IF HARSH DECREE (La Juive) .......... Halevy' .50 
KING HENRY’S PRAYER (Lohengrin) .. Wagner’ .30 
LORD GOD OF ABRAHAM ...... Mendelssohn .50 
O ISIS AND OSIRIS (Magic Flute) ...... Mozart .30 
WHY DO THE NATIONS SO FURIOUSLY RAGE? 
ee rr re PE es? yet Handel __—«.60 
WITHIN THIS SACRED DWELLING (Magic Flute) 
Mozart .40 


ee ee | 





FOR 


(Roman Numerals pa} Dif 


A BIRD CALLS IN) .. 
BY MOONLIGHT (i... 
AT THE DERBY (if... 
AT EVENING (III) |... 
THE CATHEDRAL smi!) . 
CHASING BUTTERA ... 
THE CLOWN (Il) J... 
DAGGER DANCE (§.... 
DANCE OF THE sy... 
DANCE OF THE SU... 
THE DANCE OF TMSHO! 
DAWN (III) .......8.... 
THE DONKEY RIDE... 
ELFIN FROLIC (l-lg..... 
ETUDE HEROIQUE (§.. M 
FEBRUARY TWILIGH.... 
FLYING CURLEW (§.... 
THE GREAT SPIRIT§.... 
IN A CONVENT G. 
INDIAN LAMENT (/@..... 
THE INDIAN DEBROC 
INTERMEZZO OREWN.... 
‘TIS RAINING (IV) §..... 
ITALIAN CONCERTG..... 
JEUNESSE (IV) ...8..... 
Si ee ee 
THE JUGGLER (ll-llf..... 
THE LITTLE TIN DA (II-1 
THE MAGIC POOL}... 
MARCH OF THE BG@ilI) . 





MARCH OF PROGHE..... 
MEE LOO (Chinese }..... 
ON THE TERRACE § ... 
THE ONE-EYED Gi... 
PRELUDE IN E> MINNA. 2 
ROMANCE (IV) ...}... V 
RUSSIAN DANCE (f.. E 
THE SNAKE CHARM... 
THE STROLLING HABLIII) 
SUMMER TIME (Il) f..... 
TEMPLE DANCE (IVp..... 
UNCLE ZEB WITH HBlll) | 
A WALTZ IN SPBIM ... 
WELL-ACQUAINTEI) .. 
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ADOREMUS TE CHRISTE (3069) .... 


Palestrina $0.10 








| ona * ns ALL YE WHO MUSIC LOVE (14446) .... Donato 10 
q ALLELUIA! CHRIST IS RISEN (14081) .......... 
5 eR RR a ce Kopolyoff-Gaul _  .15 
AMERICA, MY HOME (15079) .......... Wooler .10 
AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL (S.A.T.B. Divided) 
N ATION AL LISTS areal parca ceaspalaannte Ward-Peery 10 
a AND THE TREES DO MOAN (Mountain Carol) 
petite ema Arr. Gaul 15 
APRIL IS IN MY MISTRESS’ FACE (14623) .... 
EEN ye paren CS Aa yet Morley .15 
AS BLOOMS THE ROSE (Christmas) (14236) 
FOR CHORUS =i BOOMS THE ten ‘cad' |S Mathews 3 
AS I WALKED FORTH (14630) .. Robert Johnson’ .10 
AVE MARIA (284) .... Arcadelt-Clough-Leighter .10 
rals Wy Difficulty) UNISON VOICES AVENGING AND BRIGHT (Irish) (14765) ...... 
Site net io i ia eile eae. Arr. Whitehead __.15 
5 IN@) .. Wagness $0.30 THE MILKMAN (15044) ............ Whitehead $0.10 BLESS THE LORD (13770) ...................... 
ee Ippolitoff-Ivanoff-Clough-Leighter  .15 
: WEE 7 
y ip... Wosness 20 TWO-PART TREBLE VOICES (S. A.) COME AGAIN. SWEET LOVE er Dowie 10 
RAL Ag!) . Wagness 30 CHORUS OF GIPSY GIRLS (La Traviata) (6147) ECHO SONG (Double Chorus) (14568) ........ 
ee le ra ie LS -  — singeansesnenteneanenekens di Lasso-W. A.F. 415 
(i) |........ Kem .30 HARK! HARK! THE LARK (13472) . Schubert-Page .10 GO. MY BOAT, AND BRAVELY SAIL (Icelandic) 
ICE. ... Wagness .30 I KNOW A BANK WHEREON THE WILD THYME (15048) ...... 2 eee eee Arr. Whitehead 15 
ph Anthony 35 i ae pee aia i ea om .12 GOIN’ HOME (13674) ............ Dvorak-Fisher .15 
E Su Cadman .30 PRAYER (Haensel and Gretel) (14218) ........ GOOD DAY, SWEETHEART (14560) ... di Lasso’—.10 
OF of i (Swink embuhechennsoane Humperdinck-Manney .10 I HAVE CONSIDERED THE DAYS OF OLD 
AR ie RPS es James .16 
........ Wagness .35 ( 
SU DULCIS MEMORIA (13383) .............. 
|... Wagness. 30 THREE-PART TREBLE VOICES wr scasassasaserrececensesess, Wiasiioaiaiadiioe 3 
_ ——_ = &.& as JESU, PRICELESS TREASURE (14424) .......... 
Ig... 5 ae Pe Fra Se 0 HUE omen Neca Cc -Bach .15 
QUE | _., MacFadyen -60 AROUND THE MANGER (14296) ........ Beach 10 A LAMB IS INNOCENT AND MILD (15056) ORs 
MIG... Wagness 40 THE BEES (15006) ......................, ee, Eichhorn 10 
EW (§..... Parsons .35 BENDEMEER’S STREAM (13325) .... Arr. Brewer .12 MISTER FIDDLER, PLAY A POLKA (15036) .... 
PRITE....... Hamer .50 THE BREEZE (Mexican) a phe Saites fT REE REET TE TeTeT Seer eee eee ey Arr. Whitehead _ .15 
IE Re Peres Pe . Manney-Salter. 
“y . wae = ELFIN DANCE (774 caaetaae Grieg-Chatfin ‘12 HOW SHALL I FITLY MEET THEE (15104) i" 
Ti. y | WAITED FOR i eae go ~~ lear ne ree ane p 
BROOK (U-I) ee ehehliake nian +, Mendelssohn 12 2 Sa Seer eee ae 
oe: aw . IN THE TIME OF ROSES (11804) . Reichardt-Page 10 oon nt nen ween ences esses . . 
REM...... Rogers .40 SLUMBER ON (14461) eee Peery .10 OH! VERMELAND (Swedish) (14788) 3. +. - 
; THR NI 15076) ...cccc el RR SO ee ee eee crcccne “W.. A. ©. . 
™ — = roomesinennenmesiens Rachmaninoll Cain 5 PETERKIN SPRAY (English) (15031) .......... 
ERTG......... Bach .85 THE TWO CLOCKS | RRS ¢ RE ee ye Arr. Whitehead _ ..15 
.Manney 50 wE WHO SING HAVE WALKED IN GLORY PIONEERS! (14649) ................. Whitehead 15 
ain . Griffis .35 SEY acc ciduetacadarectGusvakes ao Beach .15 THE SILVER SWAN (14409) .. Orlando Gibbons’ .10 
(Lg........ Kern .35 THE SMALL TOWN BAND (15138) ........ Cain .15 
SOUNDS (15071) ............0..ceeeeeee Kl 10 
ne a 35 FOUR PART TREBLE VOICES THOSE SWEET DELIGNIeL LILIES (Madrigal) 
201 . Mednikoff 40 ( Ss. Ss. A, A, ) (14404) TrTTTTTee eT TTT TT Bateson-Zanzig lS 
WEL , SWEET PLE 
nee STARRY NIGHT (Nuit d’Etoiles) (14508) ........ Na50) " nnn in ve wong om 10 
ve eee ant-Schaefer -40 ee ee ee ee eee Debussy-Harris 15 WINDY WEATHER (14527) i ‘~ ; _ il 7 Weaver 15 
0 . Williams  .40 WAVES Sey nr rae a Ferrari .12 DEAREST LORD JESUS (14971)... Bach-Saar 10 
nese B..... Anthony .30 
wa ; a , THREE-PART MIXED VOICES THREE-PART BOYS’ VOICES 
be . aw . 
MIN. 2 (V) (S. A. B.) (T. B. B.) 
“... Chasins .45 COME, HOLY GHOST (15064) .................. 
a Palestrina-Runkel .15 | JOHN PEEL (English) (14910) ........ Arr. Gibb .15 
E (A... Encelm 35 | DEAR HARP OF MY COUNTRY (Welsh) (14609) OLE UNCLE MOON (15015) ........ Scott-Cain .15 
g ann 
amg. Wagness 35 Gogi MoAROW, GOSSIP JOAN (Engligh) 
; HABA) . Harding 35 Ti ene ee JOAN (ew. A. F. 10 FOUR-PART MEN’S VOICES 
(qm) . Grunn .35 THE HEAVENS ARE DECLARING (14395) ...... (T. T. B. B.) 
(l a i.  rawescunhscenahepavbetaead Beethoven-Austin .10 
rH lll) ..Anthony .35 vee THE FLOWERS pa Melody) - 
). Befeen 8 meee mame seawem weesemo 2 2 0 ye _ (14888)... ncn ccnce . Ww. j 
~ % a ———— = FOUR-PART MIXED VOICES couD oer SONGS a WAY on Winaina 
- tome | 60h AT. BD penal te Beenie Hahn-Peery .15 
. iri 15078) ...... ‘ 15 
) .§.... Wagness .50  ADEW, SWEET AMARILLIS (11566) .... Wilbye 15 hg Ba ng A PO oan 
PPR SSK, HATTER © Herman-Bach-Goetschius’_ .10 
ON GREAT LONE HILLS (“Finlandia” Chorale) 
ace UR Sibelius-Matthews .15 
ONCE I LOVED A MAIDEN FAIR (17th Century) 
tae cg epee Arr. Matthews .15 
* _ t £ "Sa Bornschein .15 
VIKING SONG (13061) ... .... Coleridge-Taylor .15 
BER CO., Distributors YOUR EYES OF BLUE (15069) .... Brahms-Reed 10 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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Whose Is the Handicap? 


ANNETTE FILLMORE MANNING 


66 9 SN’T IT DEPRESSING to work with crippled children ?” 
The teacher in a school for crippled children is 
asked this question more often than any other. 

People do not seem to be primarily interested in what 


crippled children can learn to do — how they can 
overcome or make up for their handicaps and often 
become useful citizens in their communities. The 


impact on their emotion caused by the sight of a para- 
lytic, or a spastic, or a child with a crooked spine, is 
so strong that their only thought is for the tragedy of 
the situation. An afterthought usually turns up to 
this effect: “Of course, it must be a great satisfaction 
to feel that you can do something for those unfortunate 
children.” 

I have taught music for five years at Cincinnati's 
Condon School for Crippled Children. It isn’t depress- 
ing to me, and I sometimes feel that those children do 
more for me than I do for them! 

In the first place, we try to treat these children as if 
they were physically normal. Everybody sings — even 
those who can’t! And that is literally true. There are 
some children afflicted with various forms of cerebral 
palsy who can’t do more than grunt or mumble a sound, 
but if they think they’re singing, their satisfaction is 
such that the teacher can overlook the peculiar noises 
that come from their part of the room. What teacher has 
ever taught a general class of unselected voices with- 
out a few “growlers?” 

In the primary grades we play various games to help 
the non-singers find their singing voices. A favorite is 
the “Echo Game” in which one child, who is the echo, 
goes out into the high mountains to play his part. It 
wouldn’t be any fun at all to say to a child who happens 
to walk only with crutches, “Now, Johnny, we'll imagine 
you're the echo high in the mountains, and Sue is call- 
ing from far, far away.”’ (Perhaps Sue is sitting two 
seats away). No. If Johnny is the echo, he has to 
climb, with laborious steps, to the mountain peak he 
chooses — behind the teacher’s desk, or a far corner of 
the room. If Johnny can’t walk at all, then he chooses 
someone to push his wheel chair up the mountain side. 
Of course, it takes these children longer to play such 
games, but patience is one of the first things handi- 
capped children learn, and the teacher learns it from 
them. Try the singing game “Go in and out the Win- 
dow,” with a wheel chair and a “pusher” going in and 
out the window. It’s either fun or it’s heartbreaking, 
according to the attitude you bring to it. I prefer to 
think it can be fun. 

The children love to do what the piano tells them 
to do — whether it’s marching like soldiers, skipping, 
skating, tip-toeing, galloping, or hopping. If activities 
of this sort are started early enough, there is little or 
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handicapped mind or spirit — except 

possibly on the part of the sympathetic 

whole-bodied bystander who has not 
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no self-consciousness due to infirmities. Wheel chairs 
and crutches go along, and no one thinks anything 
of it. As early as kindergarten, the children are taught 
to help each other, and if Barbara needs a steadying 
hand while she jumps her imaginary rope in time to the 
music, there will be plenty of offers of help. 

The children also learn to “play” their names on the 
piano. As one comes to the piano, he plays with one 
finger (and at first with the help of the teacher) the 
notes of the scale of C in the rhythmic pattern of his 
name. The class claps it lightly. For example: 


Cc D E 
2 Marilyn | Martin | Marilyn | Martin| Marilyn | Martin |edc. 


Aa bhdi si sl ddsis Ji ddl ld J 


With the usual harmonization of the ascending scale 
played by the teacher, it sounds quite complicated to the 
children. They like to be tested afterward — “Now 
whose name am I playing?” — and they usually guess 
accurately. In the third grade, the names can be put on 
the board with the corresponding rhythmic patterns 
following. 


Marilyn Martin -— d By d J d 


By this time they have learned that an eighth note 
is usually a “running” note, and a quarter note is usual- 
ly a “walking” note. Finally, only the rhythmic pattern 
is given and the class speaks: Run, run, walk — walk, 
walk — then claps, and then guesses whose name fits the 
pattern. Once in a while we find a pattern in a song 
which is just like So-and-So’s name — and it’s quite a 
discovery ! 

We have used tonettes or song flutes at various 
times in grades three to eight to help stimulate interest 
in further instrumental study and vary the program of 
the general music class. If you have played a tonette, 
you know that it is played like a clarinet and the left 
hand is at the top of the instrument and the right at the 
lower end. One of the boys in the sixth grade whose 
left arm and leg have been retarded in growth because 
of infantile paralysis found that he couldn’t play it the 
right way, but he could play it the wrong way — with 
the right hand high and the left hand low. A girl in 
the same group who is a victim of cerebral palsy found 
that she couldn’t control her fingers, hands, and breath 
all at the same time, so she asked if she could play the 
songs on the marimba. That requires only one hand — 
and even if that hand must fly around wildly, she man- 
ages to keep with the class even if she has to skip a few 
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notes to do it. A little girl in the third grade who was 
born with so-called “webbed” hands — the fingers 
never formed — has learned to play simple tunes by 
changing the angle of her hand. At each angle she 
knows just what holes of the tonette are closed. 

The cerebral palsy group provides a challenge to the 
teacher of singing. Many of them do not speak clearly, 
and some speak on the intake of the breath instead of 
the exhalation of the breath. The teacher is fortunate 
if she can get children with this type of difficulty even 
to attempt to sing, because usually they are perfectly 
aware of the fact that they do not sound like the rest 
of the class. In this connection it is interesting to 
point out that there seems to be an unwritten code 
among handicapped children to the effect that no one 
turns around and stares at the offending singer or gives 
any indication that he hears him. I teach normal chil- 
dren, too, and more than once I have been told by some 
youngster who happens to sit near a non-singer, “I can’t 
sing ‘cause Charles keeps singin’ wrong in my ear.” 

If these children speak on the breath as normal 
people do, even though their speech may be hard to 
understand, they can hum simple tunes. One boy whose 
range was very limited at first — only two or three 
notes — finally learned to hum the first, second, and 
last lines of All through the Night in the key that suited 
his voice. From humming, these children can progress 
to moo-moo and so on through the vowels. Mah is 
the last one I try, because the open ah almost invariably 
creates extra tension — the constant foe of anyone 
working with victims of cerebral palsy. In fact, an 
informal, gay mood has to be kept through the whole 
period one is working with children so afflicted. They 
naturally try too hard. If you can get them to smile 
(not grin) and toss their heads a little as they sing, 
the tension decreases noticeably. One serious-minded 
little girl always ended up the lesson with a good laugh, 
which was as good for her as any ideas on singing that 
I could possibly give her. I learned that these children 
must be taken one by one — not in groups. There are 
no two cases alike, and you just waste the time of the 
others when you work with one child in a group. 

Statistics show that there has been a noticeable in- 
crease in cases of cerebral palsy in the last twenty-five 
No one seems to know the reason for this, but 


years. 


perhaps the fact that it is no longer considered a dis- 
grace to have such a child in the family has something 
to do with it. Probably in the old days many were 
kept hidden from prying eyes and were never included 
in medical statistics. Now a more enlightened genera- 
tion considers them human beings — however un- 
fortunate — and provides for them more and more 
understandingly. 

Almost every child has at least one good hand with 
which he can play tunes or “his name” on the piano or 
marimba. There is always a “worst case,” however, and 
this year we got ours. Ronald, in our kindergarten, en- 
tered this world with no legs and no arms to speak of, 
but with a normal mental endowment. His father 
brought him in last year to enroll him. As they were 
leaving, a few children passed, some in wheel chairs, 
some with braces and crutches. Ronald said in great 
surprise, “Look, Daddy, they’re crippled.” Of course, 
we are all more or less unconscious of our own short- 
comings and in the case of crippled children, it is even 
more of a blessing than it is with normal people. Ronald 
has a lusty speaking voice and will surely learn to sing. 
He may even learn to play some instrument. I have 
heard of stranger things than that. In the rhythm 
band, he can play a drum. The drum rests on the chair 
and he holds the stick between his cheek and arm. The 
tambourine is relatively easy for him since his arms 
extend to just above the elbow. He is already a leader 
in his class. They chose him to hold the Maypole in 
their May Day celebration. He “danced” the folk 
dances they had learned and only the teachers seemed 
to think it was remarkable. The children took it as a 
matter of course and were carefree and casual about it. 

The teacher who approaches her work with handi- 
capped children with a lump in her throat is a lost soul 
from the start. Every crippled child can be an object 
of pity, if that’s what you want to make him. But I can 
assure you that they don’t want you to feel sorry for 
them. They are human beings, in some ways less for- 
tunate than you, and in some ways more fortunate. Some 
of them accomplish more in proportion to their limited 
capabilities than a normal person does with all of his 
bones and muscles intact. 

“God moves in strange, mysterious ways his wonders 
to perform.” Who knows? An Einstein or an Edison 
may rise out of our group. 
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A DIGEST of information about plans for 
the coming year supplied in response to the 
roll call of states. Readers who have watched 
the developments portrayed by this annual pre- 
view (now published in the June issue as a 
pre-season forecast, instead of in the fall as 
formerly) will be impressed by the compre- 
hensive nation-wide program of activities for 
the year ahead, projected before the current 
season has ended. 


Alabama Music Educators Association’s eight district 
meetings are scheduled to be held during September and 
October at which time the district officers will be elected. 
These meetings will combine business and a clinic pro- 
gram, The annual AMEA business meeting and election of 
officers will be held at the University of Alabama probably 
the first Saturday in December. On this same date the 
AMEA has plans for a band and vocal clinic. The Music 
Division of the Alabama Education Association will meet 
during March, and April has been chosen for the state music 
festival and band contest. + The terms of the following 
officers expire on June 1, 1948: Pres—Yale H. Ellis, 302 
Montezuma Road, Montgomery; vice-pres. (vocal)—Walter 
Mason, Jacksonville; vice-pres. (orchestra)—Edgar Glyde, 
Auburn; vice-pres. (band)—George Printz, Montgomery; 
sec.-treas—Paul W. Mathews, State Dept. of Education, 
Montgomery. 

Arizona School Music Educators Association announces 
December 5-6 as the tentative dates for the annual business 
meeting and election of officers. Among plans for the 
coming school year are those for the Northern Arizona 
Music Festival in Flagstaff during April. This festival is 
sponsored by the Arizona State College, Flagstaff. Eldon 
Ardrey, head of the music department, is chairman. The 
Southeastern District Festival, sponsored by the Gila Junior 
College, Thatcher, with Lew J. Lewis, head of the music 
department, chairman, will be held on a date to be an- 
nounced. + One of the highlights of the year’s program is 
the annual all-state chorus and orchestra clinic sponsored 
by the ASMEA. This year, as in years past, these groups 
will perform for the Arizona Education Association meeting 
to be held in November, + Officers of the ASMEA who 
will continue to direct the activities of the group are: Pres.— 
George F. Backe, Prescott Schools, Prescott; vice-pres.— 
Ralph Hess, Phoenix; sec.-treas—Mrs. Ardith Shelley, 
North Phoenix High School, Phoenix. 

Arkansas music educators, according to MENC State 
Representative Ruth Klepper Settle of Little Rock, will 
open the year’s activities with the annual business meeting 
of the Public School Music Section, held in conjunction with 
the Arkansas Education Association convention at Little 
Rock, November 7. An all-state chorus will be featured. 
Other events for the year include four district band clinics 
and the state band clinic in February, four district band and 
orchestra festivals and the district vocal festivals in March, 
followed by the state vocal festival and the state band and 
orchestra festival in April. + The band and orchestra fes- 
tivals are under the jurisdiction of the Arkansas Band and 
Orchestra Association, headed by R. B. Watson, Pine Bluff, 
while the vocal festivals come under the sponsorship of the 
Public School Music Section of the AEA, whose officers 
follow: Pres—C. E. McMeans, High School, North Little 
Rock; vice-pres—Mrs. Wilson Henry, Blytheville;  sec.- 
treas—Milton S. Trusler, State Teachers College, Conway; 
festival chairman—Ruth Klepper Settle, Little Rock. 

California. Under the leadership of National Membership 
Secretary William E. Knuth and MENC State Representa- 
tive Fred Ohlendorf, California music educators are planning 
a reorganization of their state machinery. Under the plan, 
a state unit will be set up for the purpose of centralizing 
the organizational procedures of the six districts, which will 
continue to function as separate units so far as activities in 
their respective areas are concerned. Clarence H. Heagy 
of Fresno will take over as the new California State Repre- 
sentative July 1. 

California Bay District has not announced its activities 
for the coming season. At a recent meeting, the following 
officers were elected: Pres.—Lee Lykens, Alameda County 
Music Supervisor, Oakland; vice-pres——Paul Barret, Oak- 
land; sec.-treas—Margeret Gamble, High School, San 
Leandro. 
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California Central Coast District music educators will 
sponsor a demonstration of music printing processes during 
a meeting held the first week in October in Salinas. Clinics 
are planned during the Tri-County Institute the fourth week 
in November at Monterey, and new recording methods will 
be demonstrated for the members early in February at a 
meeting in Salinas. The music festival is scheduled for 
April 24 at Carmel. + The annual business meeting and 
election will take place the second week in May, the place to 
be announced, Officers presiding until that time are: 
Pres.—John Farr, High School, Carmel; vice-pres.—Mar- 
shall Dahneke, Hollister; sec.-treas—Mary Lynn Drake, 
Walter Colton School, Monterey. 


California North Coast District will hold its annual busi- 
ness meeting and election at the time of the North Coast 
Teachers’ Institute scheduled for September. Tentative 
plans for instrumental and vocal clinics during the Institute 
have also been made. The Humboldt County Music Festival 
will be held at Humboldt State College, Arcata, April 25. 
+ A state music festival and concert, sponsored by the Col- 
lege of the Pacific at Stockton, will be held on the College 
campus May 2-3 under the direction of David Lawson. + 
Officers of the North Coast District until September are: 
Pres.—Louis Weichselfelder, Senior High School, Eureka; 
sec.-treas.— Pearl L. Jacobson, Senior High School, Eureka. 


California Northern District plans a meeting during the 
Teachers’ Institute at Sacramento in November. The spring 
business meeting is tentatively scheduled for April, the time 
and place to be determined by the Board. + The following 
officers will serve during the 1947-48 season: Pres.—LeRoy 
Deeg, 2221—2Ist St., Sacramento; vice-pres.—Elmont Lane, 
Auburn. 


California Southern District announces the election of 
officers to take place just before this issue goes to press. 
The following officers have directed the activities during the 
past year: Pres.—Dorothy Hawkins, 3047 Grand Ave., 
Huntington Park; vice-pres—Van A. Christy, Santa Bar- 
bara; sec—Helen W. Bicknell, 1805 W. 12th Pl, Los 
Angeles; treas—Mary Shouse, Long Beach; director—Ralph 
M. Holmes, Oxnard. + Tentative plans for Southern Dis- 
trict’s fali meeting on December 13 indicate a varied and 
interesting program. The morning workshop sessions, of 
especial interest to all teachers, elementary through college, 
will be climaxed by the presentation of vocal and instru- 
mental groups and a nationally-known speaker. On the 
“social” side is the banquet following the general session 
which will afford a welcome opportunity for renewing ac- 
quaintances and exchanging ideas. Three institute credits 
will be allowed for attendance at this meeting. Mem- 
bers will be advised regarding the location through a special 
bulletin mailing. 


Colorado Music Educators Association reports a full 
schedule of activities for the coming year. A sectional meet- 
ing has been planned at the time of the Colorado Education 
Association meeting in October, and a combined vocal and 
instrumental clinic will be held in conjunction with the an- 
nual business meeting at the Albany Hotel in Denver, Feb- 
ruary 5-7. The state contest-festival, sponsored by the 
Colorado Instrumental Directors Association and the Colo- 
rado Choral Directors Association, is slated for April 19-24. 
For information regarding the instrumental contest contact 
Lloyd E. Hillyer, Montrose (Western Division), or S. F. 
Keltman, Pueblo (Eastern Division). Choral information 
may be obtained from Dorothy Thompson, Pueblo, (Eastern 
Division) and Elizabeth Lee Eldridge, Delta, (Western Di- 
vision). + Officers of the CMEA who will continue to di- 
rect activities until July 1948 are: Pres——Katharyn Bauder, 
609 S. Meldrum St., Fort Collins; vice-pres—Homer Flick, 
Palisade; sec.-treas—Forrest W. Goff, 605 S. Canosa Court, 
Denver. 


Connecticut. The second season of the Laurel Music 
Camp will be held at New Hartford, June 21-28, with 
Leonard Stein of Kingston, New York, conductor. The 
Camp, sponsored by the Connecticut MEA, is open to super- 
visors, teachers, high school students and camp alumni. Ac- 
tivities for the school year include an all-state band, choral 
and orchestra clinic, October 29-30, which will climax two 
days of rehearsals with a concert on the evening of the 30th 
at Bushnell Memorial Hall, Hartford. The dates and loca- 
tions for the three spring festivals—chorus, band and orches- 
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tra—will be announced later. + Following are the new 
officers of the CMEA: Pres.—Elizabeth C. Sonier, R.F.D. 1, 
Winsted; vice-pres—Richard Otto, Wallingford; treas.— 
Joseph Soifer, Hartford; sec.—Ruth Dieffenbach, 138 Plant 
St.. New London. 

Delaware Music Educators Association’s plans for the 
coming year indicate a full and interesting program. The 
Delaware MEA, as an affiliate of the Delaware Education 
Association, will meet in conjunction with the DEA on Oc- 
tober 9. A Board of Directors meeting is scheduled in No- 
vember. County festivals are slated for February and March, 
followed in April by the state ensemble festival at Wesley 
Junior College, Dover. May activities include the state 
choral festival, to be hejd at Caesar Rodney High School, 
Wyoming-Camden; the state band festival, at the University 
»f Delaware, Newark; and the workshop and conference for 
classroom teachers in music education, also on the Univer- 
sity Campus—the dates to be announced after the fall meet- 
ing. + The present officers, whose two-year terms will ex- 
pire in October 1948, are: Pres.—Mrs. Elizabeth Bennett, 


Milford; vice-pres——Sarah Goldstein, Wilmington; sec.— 
Melvin L. Brobst, Harrington; treas—Clarke Maynard, 
Wilmington. 


Florida Music Educators Association will sponsor a state 
vocal and instrumental clinic at Tampa during November, 
at which time the annual business meeting and election of 
officers will be held. + Florida MEA combines the Band, 
Orchestra and Vocal Associations of the state whose re- 
spective presidents serve on the Board of Directors. Present 
officers of the FMEA are: Pres.—Otto J. Kraushaar, High 
School, Lake Wales; vice-pres——Romulus Thompson, Talla- 
hassee; sec.-treas—Betty Borin, Senior High School, Miami, 
Board of directors—Al Wright, Miami (Florida Bandmasters 
\ssn.); Harry Grant, Sr., Bradenton (Florida Orchestra 
Assn.); Law Mallard, Orlando, (Florida Vocal Assn.). 


Georgia Music Educators Association announces its new 
slate of officers who were recently elected for a two-year 
term: Pres.—Owen Sietz, Boys’ High School, Atlanta; vice- 
pres—W. T. Verran, Cairo; ex. sec—Max Noah, Milledge- 
ville; state festival chairman—J. S. Rutan, Atlanta; sec.- 
treas—Maggie Jenkins, Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville. Ronald Neil, Collegeboro, edits the official 
state magazine, “The Music News of Georgia.” + A full 
schedule of musical activities is announced for the coming 
school year beginning with the vocal and piano clinic to be 
held at Milledgeville during the second week in November 
followed by an instrumental clinic, which will be held at the 
University of Georgia, Athens, the first week in February. 
The State Festival at Milledgeville, April 1-2, will climax 
ten preliminary district music festivals, the locations and 
dates to be announced later. The annual business meeting 
will be held in Cairo the first week in May. + Each year 
the GMEA furnishes the music for the Georgia Education 
Association convention with the three divisions—band, or- 
chestra and chorus—alternating in the presentations. At this 
year’s meeting in Atlanta on March 5, the all-state orchestra 
will perform. + GMEA sponsors the annual All-American 
Music Camp to be conducted this year in Augusta from June 
15 through July 5 under the direction of George T. Ben- 
nett, Augusta. 


Illinois Music Educators Association sc.edule for 1947-48 
includes the following: (1) Contest-festivals materials clinic 
to be held in late November or December. The clinic will be 
entirely devoted to presentation of new materials suitable for 
contest and festival purposes. (2) Annual state conference 
to be held early in 1948. Arrangements may be made to 
have two of these conferences in order to best serve all areas 
of the state. (3) Full cooperation in the special projects of 
the MENC Advancement Program. (4) Cooperation with 
the Illinois High School Association in connection with the 
1948 school music contests. + President Leo Dvorak has 
accepted the post of editor of the Illinois Music Educator. 
The periodical is one of the major enterprises of IMEA and 
has achieved outstanding distinction under the guidance of 
former Executive Secretary Raymond Carr and Past Presi- 
dent J. Irving Tallmadge, who succeeded Mr: Carr as editor. 
+ The MENC student membership and activities program 
was endorsed and full cooperation pledged. + Beginning 
with the next membership year, annual dues for Illinois 
members will be $5.00, covering in full membership in 
IMEA, MENC, and subscriptions to the Illinois Music Ed- 
ucator and the Music Educators Journal. + Officers for 
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HIGH POINTING the 1947-48 music edu- 
cation scene graphically pictured in these 
columns will be the biennial National Conven- 
tion in Detroit, Michigan, April 17-22. The 
convention will climax the first year of the 
Music Education Advancement Program in 
which the activities of the state associations 
are major contributing factors—particularly in 
connection with the special projects and other 
phases of the program discussed elsewhere 
in this issue. 


. 
the year: Pres—Leo J. Dvorak, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston; vice-pres—Mark Biddle, 
Galesburg; sec.-treas.—Beulah I. Zander, Elementary Schools, 
Elmwood Park. 


Indiana calendar of activities for the 1947-48 season will 
be set up at a meeting following the induction of the follow- 
ing new officers recently elected and who will assume their 
new posts August 1: Pres.—Claude B. Smith, Central High 
School, Evansville; first vice-pres— Joseph A. Gremelspach- 
er, Terre Haute; second vice-pres——Harold Manor, University 
School, Bloomington, who also serves as sec.-treas.; dist. 1 
repres.—Robert Welty, Columbia City; dist. 2 repres.—Bel- 
don Leonard, Indianapolis; dist. 3 repres—Paul Rigsbee, 
Seymour. Newell Long, Bloomington, edits the state pub- 
lication, “The Indiana Musicator.” Retiring officers are: 
Pres.—Joseph A. Gremelspacher, Terre Haute; first vice- 
pres.—George Myers, Valparaiso; second vice-pres.—Nilo 
Hovey, Indianapolis. + Two affiliated organizations of the 
Indiana MEA—the Northern Indiana School Band, Orches- 
tra and Vocal Association and the Indiana School Music 
Association—sponsor the state contests. Presidents of the 
two groups, respectively, are: Richard Guthier, Ft. Wayne, 
and Donald Myers, Rushville. 


Iowa Music Educators Association has planned an All- 
Iowa Music Conference featuring an all-state band, orchestra 
and chorus to be held in Des Moines January 2-3 (tentative). 
Participants will be selected from auditions to be conducted 
at five sectional clinics late in October. The Conference will 
include section meetings on teacher training, conducted by 
college music educators from the state, and sessions on the 
“What, How and When of Music Education in the Ele- 
mentary Grades and Junior High Schools” with a nationally- 
known figure in this field who will lead the discussions. The 
annual business meeting is a scheduled part of the January 
Conference. + State contests are sponsored by the Iowa 
High School Music Association—P. C. Lapham, Charles 
City, president. + Present officers who are directing the ac- 
tivities of the IMEA are: Pres.—F, E. Mortiboy, 1427 Elm 
St., Davenport; vice-pres——Clayton Hathaway, Ft. Dodge; 
sec.-treas—Frank Piersol, West High School, Waterloo. 


Kansas Music Educators Association will hold its annual 
meeting in conjunction with the Kansas State Teachers As- 
sociation at Wichita November 7-8. Clinics will be con- 
ducted at the time of the meeting, which is directing em- 
phasis on grade and junior high school work with James 
Mursell of Teachers College, Columbia University, as the 
principal speaker. + Contests are held under the sponsorship 
of the Kansas High School Activities Association—D. E. 
Wolgast, Marysville, president of the Legislative Council. + 
The present officers, who will continue in office until No- 
vember 1948, are: Pres.—Gerald Weaver, Box 596, Pratt; 
vice-pres.—William Beck, Colby; sec—Marie B. Colburn, 
420 N. Topeka, Wichita; treas—J. J. Weigand, Lawrence. 
Mr. Weigand is also editor of the “Kansas Music Review.” 


Kentucky Music Educators Association will hold section 
conferences during the eleven district meetings of the State 
Education Association this fall. A band and orchestra clinic, 
sponsored by the Kentucky Band and Orchestra Directors 
Association, is also tentatively scheduled during the fall 
months. January 23-24 are the dates set for a band, orches- 
tra and choral clinic to be sponsored by the Music Depart- 
ment of Western Kentucky State Teachers College at Bowl- 
ing Green. + Regional festivals will be held during March 
and April at Murray, Madisonville, Bowling Green, More- 
head, Richmond, Louisville, Harlan-Middlesboro and Cov- 
ington. State festivals, featuring an all-Kentucky chorus di- 
rected by an outstanding choral director, are scheduled at 
Lexington and Bowling Green in April and May, sponsored 
by the University of Kentucky and Western Kentucky State 
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Teachers College, respectively. + The KMEA will hold 
a meeting in connection with the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation meeting at Louisville in April. + KMEA officers are: 
Pres.—Weldon Hart, Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green; vice-pres—James E. Van Peursem, 
Richmond; sec.-treas.—Paul Ferran, Franklin. 


Louisiana Music Educators Association announces plans 
for four district festivals to be held March 19-20 followed 
by the state music festival April 15-17. Further information 
regarding the location will be available after the annual busi- 
ness meeting scheduled for November 24-25. + The follow- 
ing officers will direct activities of the LMEA until Decem- 
ber 31: Pres—Rene A. Louapre, Jr., 703 Carondelet St., 
New Wrleans; first vice-pres—Harold Ramsey, Bossier City; 
second vice-pres.—Francis G. Bulber, Lake Charles; sec.- 
treas.—Howard C. Voorhies, 605 Canal St., New Orleans. 
The “Lotiisiana Musician” is edited by J. S. Fisher, Baton 
Rouge. ’ 


Maine Music Educators Association sponsors three divi- 
sional music festivals usually held during May. After the 
annual business meeting and election in October, to be held 
in Lewiston, further information will be released regarding 
definite dates and locations. + Present officers are: Pres.— 
Madeline Perazzi, 175 High St., Portland; ex. vice-pres.— 
Angelo Tsika, Millinocket; vice-pres. (band)—Alton Robin- 
son, Lewiston; vice-pres. (orchestra)—Mrs. Mary Smart, 
Dexter; vice-pres. (vocal)—Mrs. Maude Haines, Portland; 
sec.-treas.—E. Myrle Elwell, 21 Second St., Presque Isle. 


Maryland music educators will attend a four-day joint 
clinic and business meeting October 29-November 1 in Balti- 
more at which time an election of officers will take place. 
At the Maryland State Teachers Association meeting, also 
in October, the all-Maryland high school chorus, orchestra 
and band will perform, the participants having been previous- 
ly selected from solo contests sponsored by the Maryland 
MEA. + The present roster of officers is: Pres.—Frances 
Jackman Civis, 3 East 25th St., Baltimore; vice-pres. (vocal) 
—Miriam L. Hoffman, Hagerstown; vice-pres. (orchestra)— 
Charles C. T. Stull, Frederick; vice-pres. (band)—Osmar P. 
Steinwald, Baltimore; sec.-treas—Martha L. Tovell, Frank- 
lin High School, Reisterstown. 


Massachusetts. Tentative plans for the 1947-48 season in- 
clude three business meetings, a choral, orchestra and band 
clinic with panel discussions, and the annual spring music 
festivals. At the time of the business meeting and election in 
Soston in June, definite plans will be made regarding the 
MMEA activities for the coming year. Present officers of 
the Massachusetts MEA are: Pres.—Helen Curry, Teachers 
College, Fitchburg; first vice-pres——Gordon Joslin, Brook- 
line; second vice-pres.—William R. Fisher, Needham; sec.- 
treas—Mrs. Marguerite Johnson, 179 Main St., Fairhaven. 


Michigan music educators’ organizations, according to 
MENC State Representative Paul Rainier, of Adrian, re- 
cently held an election with the following selected to head 
their respective associations for the coming year: Michigan 
School Band and Orchestra Association—Arthur Moe, Grand 
Ledge; Michigan School Vocal Association—Bernard Stone, 
Mt. Pleasant. + The first fall meeting for the MSBOA is set 
for September 14 at Wes ern State College, Kalamazoo, and 
a Midwestern Music Conference is announced for January 
16-18 at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. MSVA 
activities had not been formulated at the time of this writing. 


Minnesota Music Educators Association will hold section 
meetings at the time of the eight division meetings of the 
Minnesota Education Association in October. The annual 
business meeting, election and clinic are tentatively scheduled 
for February at the University of Minnesota. + The state 
contests are sponsored by the Minnesota Public School Mu- 
sic League—A. M. Wisness, Willmar, president. + Direct- 
ing activities until the expiration of their terms are the fol- 
lowing officers: Pres—Paul W. Stoughton, 211 E. 6th St., 
Northfield; vice-pres. (orchestra)—Arnold J. Alstad, Jack- 
son; vice-pres. (band)—G. I. Brende, Hutchinson; vice-pres. 
—Frederic A. Schmidt, Austin; vice-pres. (commu- 
Jackson K. Ehlert, Duluth; vice-pres. (rural 
music)—Florence Williams, Montevideo; 
Riggs, State Teachers College, St. 


(vocal ) 
nity music) 
and elementary 
sec.-treas.—Ronald G. 
Cloud. 





Mississippi. Due to the recent reorganization of the music 
education groups within the state, Mississippi MEA activities 
for the 1947-48 season had not been completely formulated 
when these lines were written. Under the new setup which 
combines the music organizations now existing, each section 
—band, piano and vocal—will continue to function in a 
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manner to maintain its own identity, so far as is consistent 
with the best unity for the music interests of the state. + 
Tentative plans include eight district vocal and band clinics 
at varying periods between February and May. The state 
band contest and state choral contest, both held in April 
include 3,000 and 1,500 participants, respectively. Three 
Executive Board meetings will be held during the year with 
the annual business meeting and election occurring the latter 
part of March. + Current MMEA officers: Pres.—Kenneth 
Wright, Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus; 
first vice-pres.—Joseph Oszuscik, Hattiesburg; second vice- 
pres.—Sarah Lee Ball, Jackson; sec.-treas—E. A. Cornelius, 
715 N. 11th St., Columbus. 


Missouri schedules for 1947-48 point to an active season. 
High on the list of events is the clinic scheduled for January 
8-10 at the University of Missouri for the following: band; 
orchestra; elementary, junior and senior high school vocal; 
instrumental classes and ensembles; class piano. In addition, 
various marching band festivals and string clinics are being 
set up. The state music competition festival, which will 
close the year’s activities, will also be held on the University 
of Missouri campus April 30-May 1 (tentative). + An- 
other activity sponsored by the MMEA is the publica- 
tion of a bi-monthly paper “Missouri School Music,” under 
the editorship of President Van Bodegraven. + The officers 
of the Missouri MEA until January 1948 are: Pres.—Paul 
Van Bodegraven, University of Missouri, Columbia; vice- 
pres. (vocal)—Dorothy Rathbone, Springfield; vice-pres. 
(orchestra)—Lawrence Guenther, University City; vice-pres. 
(band)—Homer Clough, Kirksville; sec.-treas—Arthur G, 
Harrell, Junior College, Jefferson City. 


Montana Music Educators Association full-scale activities 
for the coming year will begin with an unofficial conference 
to be held at Montana State University on July 19, followed 
by conferences for music educators at the University at Bill- 
ings during its summer session, August 11-15. Additional 
conferences with a nationally-known figure in the piano- 
teaching field and a section on choral church music will be 
held in conjunction with the State Music Teachers Associa- 
tion convention. A clinic-workshop, to coincide with the 
annual business meeting and election of officers, is slated for 
December 5-6 at Great Falls. + Although no state contest is 
held, festivals will be conducted in seven districts followed 
by a regional festival tentatively set for Billings. + Plans 
are under way for the reorganization of band, orchestra 
and chorus activities and a new project to be undertaken by 
the MMEA is the organization of county music festivals for 
rural and elementary schools + Officers who will serve 
until December 1948 are: Pres——Ronald W. Cook, 25 S. 
Hoback, Helena; vice-pres.—Stephen L. Niblack, Missoula; 
sec.—Carrie Drummond Keil, 432 Harrison, Helena; treas,— 
Evelyn Russell, Glendive. 


Nebraska MEA state music educators’ clinic and conven- 
tion will be held at Kearney November 20-22. Featured 
will be an all-state band, orchestra and chorus assemblage 
with a guest conductor of national prominence directing the 
groups. The NMEA encourages small district and sectional 
clinics throughout the state and a number are being planned 
for the coming year. This summer’s activities include several 
music camps conducted by the State University and the 
Teachers Colleges at Wayne and Chadron in June and 
August, respectively, and an outdoor band festival at 
Stanton in July. Seven district contests, sponsored by the 
Nebraska High School Activities Association, will be held 
April 18-19, places to be announced. O. L. Webb, Lincoln, 
is secretary of the Association. NMEA officers until 
November when an election will be held are: Pres.—Walter 
R. Olsen, 524 W. 19th St., Fremont; vice-pres. (band)—Paul 
M. Sell, Alliance; vice-pres. (orchestra)—Samuel F. Thomas, 
Omaha; vice-pres. (chorus)—Elizabeth M. Cummings, 
Kearney; sec.-treas—John A. Abart, Stanton; delegate-at- 
large—R. Cedric Anderson, North Platte. 


Nevada music educators plan to resume their prewar 
program of district festivals or clinic-festivals during the 
coming year, according to State Representative Felton Hick- 
man of Reno. Also on the agenda of the year’s projects is 
the establishment of a music educators’ organization to 
function as the Nevada unit of the MENC. A music sec 
tion meeting will be held at the time of the State Teachers 
Institute in October to discuss such an affiliation. 


New Hampshire Music Educators Association will draw 
up plans for the year’s activities at the time of the business 
meeting which is being held in Concord about the time this 
issue will go to press. A sectional meeting is scheduled 
during the State Teachers Convention October 17. + The 
present officers are: Pres.——Ruth F. Sawyer, 139 South St., 
Portsmouth; ex. vice-pres—David Kushious, Portsmouth; 
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A Basic Music Library for the Classroom... 
easily within the budget of every school 


Here are 370 basic compositions—music of the 
masters, contemporary and modern works—se- 
lected by leading authorities in music education to 
meet the needs of teachers in presenting music as an 
integral part of the elementary school curriculum. 

For convenience the 83 records are arranged in 
21 albums. Bound in each album are comprehen- 
sive notes for teachers applying specifically to the 
musical content of each. Members of two world- 
famous symphony orchestras made up the record- 
ing orchestra; vocalists were chosen for naturalness 
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of tone, diction, and imagination in singing to 
children. A new compound provides unbreakable 
and long-wearing records. Recordings are made by 
the latest electronic methods developed by RCA. 

Priced at $98.75 for the complete library, it is a 
practical and economical buy for every elementary 
school. Individual albums are $4.75 each. All prices 
are suggested list prices, exclusive of taxes. Write 
for the 18-page descriptive booklet explaining 
fully the uses of the RCA Victor Record Library 
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vice-pres. (chorus)—Doris Buswell, Rochester; vice-pres. 
(band)—D. Cecil Carter, Dover; vice-pres. (orchestra)— 
Walter Paskevich, Claremont; sec.—Blanche C. Bailey, 


Sunapee; treas——Charlotte Pitts, Concord. 


New Jersey music educators will open the 1947-48 season 
with a convention-festival, elementary through high school, 
at Atlantic City, November 10, at which time the annual 
business meeting and election of officers will take place. An 
all-state high school orchestra and chorus will be presented 
in a concert at the meeting and will make another appearance 
at Newark November 16. A band clinic, featuring an all- 
state high school band, is scheduled for February 20-22. 
Spring projects include a string clinic and vocal forum in 
March, composers’ laboratory in April, choral festival in 
Trenton May 15, and solo and ensemble auditions May 22. 
+ Officers directing activities of the Department of Music 
of the New Jersey Education Association until the November 
election are: Pres.—Philip Gordon, South Side High School, 
Newark; first vice-pres—T. Holland Paist, Paulsboro; 
second vice-pres.—Helen M. Wakefield, Bayonne; recording 
sec—Ruth V. Vincent, Westfield; corresponding sec.— 
Beulah Arnold, High School, Glen Ridge; treas—Edmund 
Schill, Verona; past pres.—Frances B. Allan-Allen, Ber- 
nardsville. 

New Mexico music educators report a very successful and 
gratifying past season of musical activities, especially the 
clinic held in January. With music gradually assuming more 
importance in the state, the New Mexico MEA is promoting 
the idea of the establishment of a state supervisor of music 
in the State Department of Education. + Although plans for 
1947-48 are still in the tentative stage, the activities will 
include a clinic in February and district festivals in April 
and May. The annual business meeting and election will be 
held in conjunction with the New Mexico Teachers Associa- 
tion Meeting in Albuquerque in October. Plans for a 
summer workshop for high school students on the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico campus are in the offing either this 
summer or next. + Presiding officers until the October elec- 
tion are: Pres.—Gillian Buchanan, Box 117, Portales; first 
vice-pres.—Carl Cramer, Albuquerque; second vice-pres.— 
Jeane Powell, Carlsbad; third vice-pres—Mrs. Rollie V. 
Heltman, Belen; fourth vice-pres—Margretta Butler, Carls- 
bad; sec.-treas—Rollie V. Heltman, 605 N. Fourth St., 
Belen. 

New York State School Music Association plans a summer 
reading clinic for directors at the New York State Music 
Camp, Otter Lake, August 25-27. In November the ten 
sectional all-state programs, with select student groups ap- 
pearing in concert, will be held. Students will be selected 
for the all-state student choir to appear at the annual con- 
ference in December. Thirteen state spring festivals will 
be held during the period May 2-24 in the following cities: 
Albany, Courtland, Oneonta, Fredonia, Suffern, Horneli, 
Oswego, Amherst-Snyder, Riverhead, L. I., Boonville, Little 
Falls, Alexandria Bay and Manhasset, L. I. + Officers 
until the next election, which will be held during the Decem- 
ber meeting, are: Pres——Elvin L. Freeman, 6 Erie St., 
Pulaski; vice-pres. (band)—George A. Christopher, Port 
Washington; vice-pres. (orchestra)—Harold Henderson, Au- 
burn; vice-pres. (choir)—Lloyd Sunderman, Oswego; ex. 
sec.-treas.—Dean L. Harrington, High School, Hornell. 

North Carolina Music Educators Association, one of the 
newcomers to the state affiliate fold, will hold its first 
business meeting, including election of officers, early in 
October at Woman’s College, Greensboro. Projected plans 
for the year include a clinic program at the fall meeting 
and participation in the state contest, held in April and 
sponsored by Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina under the chairmanship of H. Hugh Altvater. + 
Until October, the following will direct NCMEA activities: 
Pres.—E. H. F. Weis, Box 32, Guilford College; vice-pres. 
—Kimball Harriman, Greensboro; _ sec.-treas.—Herbert 
Hazelman, 3206 Madison Avenue, Greensboro. 


North Dakota music educators are working hard to effect 
an affiliation of their state with the MENC, according to 
State Representative Ruth Lawrence of Fargo. At an or- 
ganizational meeting in Fargo last May a discussion of the 
values of such an affiliation was favorably received, but it 
was voted to defer further action to the regular music section 
meeting of the North Dakota Education Association, which 
will take place in Bismark October 23-24, when a larger as- 
semblage would be present. Lauren C. Buslee of Wahpeton 
was elected chairman of the steering committee, which will 
function in the interim. 

Ohio Music Education Association preview of 1947-48 
activities indicates the customary full program will be 
carried out. The fall convention will be held in Columbus 


December 5-6 with headquarters at the Deshler-Wallick 
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Hotel. Competition-festivals (formerly called “auditions”) 
will be held in each of the eight districts followed by state 
finals for vocal and instrumental solos and ensembles, and 
for bands and choruses. The non-competitive committee 
lists about sixty events over the state operating under 
OMEA auspices. Information in regard to these events wil] 
be released later. + OMEA officers are: Pres.—A. D. Lek- 
vold, Wespiser Place, Oxford; first vice-pres.—William B. 
McBride, Columbus; second vice-pres——Howard F. Brown, 
Lorain; treas——George E. Waln, Oberlin; ex. sec.—Clark 
Haines, 305 Peach Orchard, Dayton. 

Oregon Music Educators Conference has scheduled its 
annual fall meeting for November 2-3 at Willamette Uni- 
versity, Salem. Although dates and locations for most con- 
tests, festivals and workshops have not been scheduled as 
yet, the Northwest District Contest-Festival has been an- 
nounced for April 5-6. Oregon MEC will also hold a 
section meeting at the time of the State Teachers Conven- 
tion, in April. + The following officers retain their positions 
until the November election: Pres—Andrew J. Loney, 
Jr., Union High School, Klamath Falls; vice-pres.—Vernon 


Wiscarson, Salem; sec.-treas—Fay Sparks, 1170 Center 
St., Salem. State chairmen: Elementary music—Karl D. 
Ernst, Portland; instrumental—Leroy Darling, Irrigon; 


vocal—Victor Bryant, Oregon City. 

Pennsylvania Music Educators Association plans for anoth- 
er full program. The all-state band festival will be held in Mun- 
hall and the all-state chorus at Sharon, but the dates for 
the two events had not been announced at the time of this 
writing. The next business meeting and election of officers 
is scheduled for November at Harrisburg. + State contests 
are sponsored by the Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League, of which Lynn Thayer, Pittsburgh, is the executive 
secretary. + Present officers of the PMEA are: Pres.— 
Hummel Fishburn, Dept. of Music, State College; first vice- 
pres.—Stanley Fleming, Aspinwall; second vice-pres.— 
Stanley Gray, Berwyn; sec.-treas—M. Claude Rosenberry, 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. President Fish- 
burn will have a particularly busy fall season in his double 
role as president of the very active PMEA and president of 
the MENC Eastern Division. 

Rhode Island music educators are meeting in June to set 
up plans for the coming year. A fall meeting of the Rhode 
Island MEA, however, has been announced for October 24, 
12:00 o’clock noon, at the Narragansett Hotel, Providence. 
+ Although the RIMEA sponsors the all-state festival con- 
certs, the state music contests are sponsored by the Rhode 
Island Bandmasters Association. + The following will serve 
during the 1947-48 season: Pres——-Mary H. Remington, 214 
Waterman Ave., East Providence; vice-pres—Lee Mc- 
Cauley, Kingston; sec——Madeleine Johnson, 32 Everett Ave., 
Providence; treas.—Beatrice Colvin, West Warwick. , 

South Carolina Music Educators Association completed the 
organization and affiliation as a state unit of the MENC 
during the past season. Arrangements have been made for a 
fall meeting November 1 at Columbia, the program to include 
morning and afternoon sessions and a luncheon. The Board 
of Control convenes September 20. Officers of the three 
divisions are planning a joint program for the SCMEA 
meeting to be held in connection with the SCEA convention 
in March of 1948. + SCMEA will cooperate fully in the 
MENC Advancement Program and has appointed commit- 
tees for each of the special projects thus far set up. + 
Officers are: Pres.——Harriette Cleveland, 204 King St., 
Columbia, who also heads the Vocal Division; first vice- 
pres.—Mrs. Eleanor C. Little, Columbia; second vice-pres.— 
Robert VanDoren, Columbia; sec-treas—Pat Garnett, Parker 
School District, Greenville. who also heads the Band. and Or- 
chestra Division. Fred H. Parker, Columbia, is president of 
the College Division. Nettie Arterburn, Rock Hill, retires 
as MENC sstate representative, the post now being auto- 
matically filled by the state president of SCMEA. 


Tennessee Music Educators Association is planning divi- 
sion meetings (East, Middle and West) to be held in con- 
junction with the Tennessee Education Association meetings 
during October and November. Other activities include 
division clinics and competition-festivals scheduled for late 
winter, and the state competition-festival for band and 
chorus the last two weeks in April. + Current officers 
of the TMEA are: Pres.—Wilson Mount, 317 Poplar, 
Memphis; first vice-pres—Maurice E. Haste, Cookeville; 
second vice-pres—Edward H. Hamilton, Knoxville; sec.- 
treas—Viola Boekelheide, Peabody Demonstration School, 
Nashville. 

Texas Music Educators Association at its February meet- 
ing voted to join the MENC family as the Texas state unit, 
thus becoming the forty-third state of the Union to enter into 
affiliate relationship with the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. The next annual business meeting and clinic will be held 
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Music Education Source Book 


The Music Educators National Conference announces the publication of one of the most im- 
portant and valuable books ever made available in the field of music education. The title 
Music Education Source Book describes the scope of the volume, which includes in its 
contents the results of the four-year MENC Curriculum Committee investigations. This 
material represents the culmination of the efforts of some 2,000 persons from all parts of 
the United States and from other countries, and deals with forty related areas of music 


education. 


Invaluable as a text and supplementary book in music education 
courses, this volume will also have a wide range of usefulness as 
a handbook for those interested in any phase of school music 
teaching; it will be helpful to administrators planning courses of 
study or the extension of school music courses. One or more 
copies should be in every school, college and public library. 


In compiling the material for the book, use has been made of data available from sources other than the 
1943-46 studies and investigations, such as the reports of the 1945 Music Education Consultants’ Councils, re- 
ports of the Music Education Research Council, excerpts from the Teacher Aid leaflets, etc. Bibliographies sup- 
plied by the various contributing committees enhance the usefulness of the volume, and the appendix includes 
an extensive list of books dealing with music and music education. Also in the appendix is the roster of the com- 
plete Curriculum Committee personnel for the periods 1943-44, 1944-45, 1945-46—the hundreds of music edu- 
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in Waco February 5-7. + Ten regional festivals, sponsored by 
the Texas University Inter-Scholastic League with the TMEA 
acting as consultant regarding matters of policy are held 
during April and May. F. W. Savage of the University of 
Texas, Austin, is the director of music competition. + 
Serving the TMEA the coming season are: Pres.—Weldon 


Covington, 2310 Euclid, Austin; first vice-pres—Jack H. 
Mahan, Texarkana; second vice-pres.—Pete C. Martinez, 
Kerrville; third vice-pres——Euell Porter, Huntsville; sec.- 


treas.—D. O. Wiley, Box 44, Lubbock. 

Utah. The year’s activities will open with one or two 
clinic sessions prior to the meeting oi the Utah Education 
Association October 9-11 in Salt Lake City, during which 
time the annual business meeting and election will also be 
held The UMEA has been requested to again assume 
responsibility for the music for this year’s State Education 
convention. An all-year development plan has been under- 
taken by the Utah MEA which involves the selection, study 
and observation of musical numbers during the year period. 
Part of the plan is the presentation of an all-state orchestra 
and an In-and-About Salt Lake City Boys’ Choir at the 
UEA convention. Utah is divided into nine regions and 
each section sponsors its own contest or festival. The 1948 
contests will be held in April and the first part of May. + 
Presiding over the active UMEA during the past season 
have been the following: Pres—Merva R. Morris, 1053 
Lake Street, Salt Lake City; vice-pres. (band)—Willian. H. 
ferry, Hyrum; vice-pres. (orchestra)—John L. Stacey, 
Bountiful; vice-pres. (vocal)—Glenn L. Hanson, Ogden; 
vice-pres. (elementary)—Constance Pickell, Salt Lake City; 
sec.-treas—Elvis B. Terry, Route 2, Box 222, Orem. 

Vermont Music Educators Association announces its 
annual business meeting to be held at Burlington October 10. 
A mid-winter meeting is on the calendar of activities for 
1947-48 but the time and place have not as yet been decided. 
Plans for the annual festival are also incomplete and will be 
announced later. Current officers of the VMEA are: 
Pres.—Esther E. Mesh, Box 251, Randolph; vice-pres.— 


George Low, Rutland; sec—Priscilla Bedell, 50 Pine St., 
Bellows Falls; treas—Doris Newton, Montpelier. 
Virginia. <A full calendar of events is on the docket for 


Virginia music educators for 1947-48 beginning during the 
summer with a high school music camp and music teachers’ 
workshop at Massanetta Springs June 17-23. The Virginia 
Band Camp will meet at Clifton Forge. Fall activities 
include the annual business meeting at Richmond in October, 
and a string clinic featuring an all-state string orchestra 
tentatively set in December. A band directors’ clinic with 
an all-state band will probably be held in February followed 
by six district vocal and instrumental competition-festivals 
in March or April. Officers of the VMEA are: Pres.— 








Sharon B. Hoose, 606—15th St. N.W., Charlottesville; vice- 
pres. (choral)—Florence Booker, Arlington; vice-pres. (in- 
strumental)—W. J. Nicholas, Lynchburg; sec.-treas—Ruth 
Emmert, 7 Rugby Apts., Charlottesville. 


Washington Music Educators Association will begin its 
year’s activities with the holding of three clinics on elemen- 
tary school music in October in cooperation with the State 
Department of Public Instruction. Projected plans are 
under way at the present time for the annual convention 
in January. Heretofore, only district contests have been 
held in Washington, but the WMEA is making plans to 
sponsor state auditions in 1948. + Election of officers will 
be held during the next Northwest Music Educators Con- 
ference in the spring of 1949. Presiding until that time 


are: Pres—Theodore F. Normann, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle; first vice-pres—Amanda Just, Pullman; 


second vice-pres.—Del Jones, Tacoma; sec.—Rosa Zimmer- 
man, Madrona Apts., Everett; treas—Evelyn Goodseil, 
Cheney. 


West Virginia Music Educators Association will sponsor 
an all-state chorus and orchestra festival in Huntington 
April 14-16, followed by the state band festival, also to be 
held in Huntington, the first weekend in May (tentative). 
Also tentative are the dates for the next annual business 
meeting and election of officers November 21-22. + The 
following officers will serve until November: Pres.—Claren 
M. Peoples, 2865 Stuanton Road, Huntington; vice-pres.— 
Karl V. Brown, Spencer; sec.—Miriam P. Gelvin, Marshall 
College, Huntington; treas——Charles C. Taylor, Clarksburg 


Wisconsin. Members of the Wisconsin School Music 
Association will gather at Hotel Schroeder in Milwaukee for 
the annual business meeting and election of officers, the 
date tentatively set for some time in November. Further 
information regarding the year’s activities is still unavailable. 
+ Wisconsin state contests are sponsored jointly by the 
School of Music of the University of Wisconsin and the 
WSMA. + Continuing in office until the November election 
are: Pres—Theodore Mesang, High! School, Ashland; vice- 
pres—Fred Holt, Boseobel; sec.-treas—H. C. Wegner, 
State Dept. of Education, Madison. 





Wyoming Music Educators Association is planning a 
clinic conference in conjunction with the Wyoming Educa- 
tion Association meeting to be held in Casper in October. 
Inadequate housing has curtailed activities in the state since 
the outbreak of the war, but the possibilities are very favor- 
able for holding either a state festival or an all-state clinic in 
1948. + The following officers direct activities of the WMEA: 
Pres —S. Richards Kemp, Cody; first vice-pres.—Leonard 
Tabor, Douglas; second vice-pres.—Grace Slind, Casper. 





VIRGINIA CHORAL GROUP IN THE HALL OF THE AMERICAS OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
One hundred sixty singers from Washington-Lee High School, Arlington, and the Matthew Fontaine Maury High School, Norfolk, under the direc- 


tion of George Howerton, participated in the Pan American Day Concert on April 14, 1947. 
rector of the Norfolk chorus), Mrs. A. B. Campbell, Luther A. Richman (president of the MENC), 


from left to right: Mrs. Sena B. Wood (di- 
harles Seeger (Chief of the Music Division, 


Standin 


Pan American Union), George Howerton (director of choral activities, Northwestern University), Florence Pitt Battin (accompanist), and Florence 
Booker (director of the Arlington chorus). 
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for Summer BAND Activities 


FAVORITE MARCHES BY FAVORITE COMPOSERS 








THE BILLBOARD MARCH KING COTTON 
By J. N. KLOHR By JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
Symphonic Band, $1.50 Standard Band, $0.75 Symphonic Band, $1.50 Standard Band, $0.75 
Conductor’s Score, -20 Parts, each -10 Conductor, -20 Parts, each .10 
EL CAPITAN THE LIBERTY BELL 
By JOHN PHILIP SOUSA By JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
Symphonic Band, $1.50 Standard Band, $0.75 Symphonic Band, $1.50 Standard Band, $0.75 
Conductor, -20 Parts, each .10 Conductor, .20 Parts, each 10 
THE FAIREST OF THE FAIR MANHATTAN BEACH 
By JOHN PHILIP SOUSA By JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
Symphonic Band, $1.50 Standard Band, $0.75 Symphonic Band, $1.50 Standard Band, $0.75 
Conductor, .20 Parts, each .10 Conductor, .20 Parts, each .10 
HANDS ACROSS THE SEA THE NEW COLONIAL 
By JOHN PHILIP SOUSA By R. B. HALL 
Symphonic Band, $1.50 Standard Band, $0.75 Symphonic Band, $1.50 Standard Band, $0.75 
Conductor, .20 Parts, each .10 Conductor, -20 Parts, each -10 
HAIL TO THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY THE SOARING EAGLE 
By JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 7 es 
Standard Band, $0.75 Parts, each $0.10 
Standard Band, $0.75 Parts, each $0.10 
HEADS UP THE STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER 
U By JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
By SOME 00, KLGOER Symphonic Band, $1.50 Standard Band, $0.75 
Standard Band, $0.75 Parts, each $0.10 Conductor, -20 Parts, each 10 
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BOOKS and MUSIC 


Comments on Recent Publications by Members of the Journal's Reviewing Staff 








BOOKS 


Happy Singing, A Singing School, for ungraded schools 
(I-IV), by Peter W. Dykema, Gladys Pitcher, David Stevens 
and J. L. Vandevere. Illus. by Martha Powell Setchell. [Boston: 
C. C. Birchard & Co. 224 pp. $1.24.] 

Happy Singing is the newest addition to the list of inspired 
titles which make up the elementary music series—A Singing 
School. The editors have provided generously for the musi- 
cal needs of the younger pupil in the ungraded school. Most 
of the approximately 300 songs are proved favorites from 
other books of the series arranged in seventeen varied units. 
The topics of these units give the book a strong integrative 
accent. Above all, one gets the impression that the book is 
designed to be a source of pleasant experiences with music. 
The charming illustrations both in black and white and color 
intensify the flavor of enjoyment. How fortunate are today’s 
children—becoming acquainted with music through books 
like this! —Charles M. Dennis 


Singing Down the Road, chosen and arr. for male voices 
by Elie Siegmeister and Rufus A. Wheeler. [Boston: Ginn 
and Company. $1.12.] 

Junior high school boys should “eat this up.” The book 
contains just the sort of material the young male adolescent 
enjoys singing. The accent is strongly upon enjoyment, 
which seems justified to this reviewer. The only possible 
objection might be that many of the songs are musically su- 
perficial and cater to the risibilities of the listener rather than 
to the more qualitative virtues. To one who once thought 
“Wait Till the Sun Shines, Nellie’ was an ideal song and 
who now prefers Palestrina, this criticism is hardly valid. 
30oys who use this book should develop a joy in singing 
which under wise direction could carry them to much higher 
levels. 

The acquaintance with many native American songs ought 
to give the singers a respect for what their own country has 
given the world in folk music. Mr. Siegmeister’s introduc- 
tory remarks set a keynote for the purposes of the volume: 
“American music has a great future if the people know their 
own musicai heritage. By all means we should study and 
love the European classics. But our American songs should 
come first in the musical life of any child or grownup. To 
put them first not only teaches us to be justly proud of our 
own nation and people, but it brings great satisfaction and 
real fun. This American folk-song idiom will also become 
increasingly a source for American art music.” 

Mr. Wheeler’s advice about organization and voice classi- 
fication in a separate pamphlet is excellent. 

—Charles M. Dennis 


The American Singer, Book Six, compiled by John W. 
Beattie, Josephine Wolverton, Grace V. Wilson, and Howard 
Hinga. [New York: American Book Company. 248 pp. 
99c net.] 

“T hear America singing” is literally true where these 
books are in use. As the name indicates, the texts are filled 
with American music of the people which in turn reflects our 
democratic way of life. The beautiful alternate red and 
blue covers of the books decorated with white stars and 
staves are intriguing and create immediately a patriotic 
heartbeat for young America even before the covers of the 
books are opened. Songs from Maine to California as well 
as those of our South American neighbors will be found in 
abundance. A generous supply of folk song material in- 
herited from other lands has also been included. 

The series, through a grand crescendo of song material, 
reaches the climax in Book Six. The classified Index for 
this text lists the songs under the headings: Seasons, Spe- 
cial Days, Devotion, Nature and Fancy, History and Geog- 
raphy, Rhythms, Games and Dances, Famous Composers, 
The New World (our country), The Other Americas, and 
the Old World. There are some orchestrations for some of 
the songs (a splendid innovation), a few brief biographies of 
composers found in the text and some stories about certain 
songs and folk music. Notational aspects have not been 
neglected, for we find both rhythmic and melodic develop- 
ments adequately presented. Very simple two-part songs, 
canons, rounds, along with some easy three-part songs are 
included as well as some theory work. I think this sixth 
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book of the series is a masterpiece for the following rea- 
sons: (1) The choice of song material is excellent and will 
be greatly enjoyed by boys and girls. It includes both the 
folk song and the art song. (2) It is within their ability to 
sing and read with ease as the material is not difficult. (3) 
There is a wealth of American songs (both from the U.S.A. 
and also the Latin-American countries.) (4) It affords an 
effective contribution to the social studies program. (5) It 
provides for integration with the instrumental program. (6) 
The art work (both colored and black-and-white illustra- 
tions) is outstanding and the general set-up of the text as 
well as the bold, clear-cut, printing is exceptional. 
—Ernest G. Hesser 


Successful Teaching, Its Psychological Principles, By 
James L. Mursell. [New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. 334 pp. $3.00.] 

This review has been delayed because the review copy 
was lent to a supervisor who showed it and seven other edu- 
cation texts to an in-service training class. “Successful 
Teaching” was missing at the end of the meeting (!) and is 
still in the possession of some teacher. What higher com- 
pliment can be paid to a book on education theory and prac- 
tice than to find itself stolen? 

The reviewer understands such reluctance to surrender the 
book after one has started reading it. Not that it is one of 
those facile presentations one simply sails through. Nearly 
every page contains statements whose aptness, challenge or 
revelation call for time out for mulling. The closely rea- 
soned logic, clarity of expression and wide scope of the book 
make it a highly significant contribution to educational 
thought. 

Mr. Mursell bases his ideas on the psychology of learning, 
and upon today’s knowledge of the conditions of good learn- 
ing he has constructed a set of principles—those of Context. 
Focalization, Socialization, Individualization, Sequence, and 
Evaluation as they may be applied to organization of learn- 
ing and the appraisal of teaching. Within this framework 
will be found not only the author’s argument for the validity 
of his thesis, but excellent evaluations of much of current 
practice and somewhat conflicting schools of educational 
thought. Actual school situations are used as illustrations 
including many in the music field, which may shock some of 
the author’s fellow educators into mumbling “heretic” into 
their beards. 

If you are conscious of shortcomings in the results of 
your teaching practices or are just entering the profession 
and wish to be “off with the gun,” by all means read “Suc- 
cessful Teaching.” The title is definitely not a misnomer. 

—Charles M. Dennis 


Portraits of the World’s Best-Known Musicians, compiled 
and edited by Guy McCoy. [Philadelphia: Theodore Presser 
Co. 251 pp. $3.50.] Nearly 5,000 portraits of notable music 
personalities of the world representing every phase of music 
endeavor, are contained in this collection together with a 
short biographical note about each personage. Most of the 
portraits appeared in the Etude Music Magazine in its 
Monthly Historical Portrait Series, which was begun in 1932 
and ran for nearly 9 years. With the decision to print the 
material in book form, a number of names were added and 
the biographical data was completely re-edited. The por- 
traits and accompanying biographical sketches are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical sequence. An index by individual 
states of the music personalities of the United States is also 
included. —H.H. 


Elementary Training for Musicians, by Paul Hindemith. 
[New York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc. $4.00.] 

It has been a long time since a responsible composer ad- 
dressed himself to the problem of providing a solid set of 
basic exercises for the building of musical muscle. Hinde- 
mith does it here, all the way from problems of primitive 
simplicity through gradual difficulties up to very demand- 
ing examples. The two main media are the human voice 
and the piano. Each chapter attacks the rhythmic problems 
divorced from the staff, then problems of interval divorced 
from rhythm, finally combining the two elements in co- 
ordinated action. Information on notation, scales, time and 
key signatures, conducting beats, clefs, etc., is given bit by 
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We Guarantee... 
YOU'LL ENJOY THESE 
CONCERT TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR BAND 
By WILLIAM TEAGUE 


| HEAR A RHAPSODY e HIGH ON A WINDY HILL 


WE COULD MAKE SUCH BEAUTIFUL MUSIC 
Full Band $2.00 —— Symphonic Band $3.00 


* * * 
OTHER NEW CONCERT SEVEN STIRRING MARCHES 
BAND PUBLICATIONS Price $1.00 Each 
CAISSON SONG ......... Gruber-Teague GOP GP GUARD 2 wc ccccccccs Rettenberg 
(Full Band $1.00 — Symphonic Band $2.00) 
AMERICAN PATROL .......... Meacham 
CRADLE OF LIBERTY OVERTURE (Grade 2) .. 
(ne e6es4s wae ee eneebenees Johnson GRANDSTAND (Grade I) ........ Melville 
ae Saar Saas JUNIOR HIGH (Grade I) ........ Melville 
TRIUMPHAL MARCH . Shostakovitch-O’Neill OUR BUGLER ................. Missud 
(Full Band $1.50 — Symphonic Band $2.50) #8. ©..." 
CD GUE KB eticcoesecesseneeses Roux 
GRANDMA'S RHUMBA .......... Cowell 
(Full Band $2.00 — Symphonic Band $3.00) * AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL ......... Missud 


Sample Conductor Parts of Above Sent On Request 


* * * 
NEW ENSEMBLE MUSIC 
DESIGN FOR WOODWINDS THE KING’S PRAYER AND FINALE 
(WOODWIND SEXTETTE) LOHENGRIN, ACT 1! 
By GEORGE KLEINSINGER (BRASS SEXTETTE) 
Score and Parts $2.00 By RICHARD WAGNER 
Arranged by AUGUST H. SCHAEFER 
MUSIC FOR SAXOPHONE, Cun and Date Tae 
BASSOON and CELLO SUITE FOR QUARTET 
By BORIS KOUTZEN OF ALTO SAXOPHONES 
Score and Parts $1.25 By ELLIOTT CARTER 
SUITE IN FOLK STYLE papas en 
QUARTET OF Bb CLARINETS DIVERTIMENTO 
Folk Song—tLullaby—Folk Dance—Canon For Strings and Four Woodwind Instruments 
By ROGER GOEB By WALTER PISTON 
Score and Parts—$3.00 Score and Parts—$6.00 


Your Dealer Can Supply These Too! 
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bit as the book progresses, but the fields of music literature 
(repertoire), music history, and other humanistic aspects of 
the art are purposely omitted, the idea being to present a 
tightly organized book dealing exclusively with items that 
develop basic music tools. An interesting device in the 
rhythm exercises is the counterpointing against the sung or 
played rhythms of a second rhythm to be clapped or tapped, 
a natural situation found in nearly all music. Although the 
author does not believe that the taking of rhythmic and 
melodic dictation should occupy any enormous share of the 
student’s time, he nevertheless provides a fine set of such 
examples in a sizable appendix. —Wendell Otey 


BOOKS RECENTLY RECEIVED 


[Among books of special significance, from the standpoint 
of music educators and all Journal readers, are several re- 
ceived too late for review attention through the usual chan- 
nels in time for this issue. Those listed in the paragraphs 
following seem especially worthy of mention. ] 

Menagerie in F Sharp, by H. W. Heinsheimer. [New 
York: Doubleday & Co. $2.75.] If you haven’t seen a 
copy of this book, published May 8, place it on your list of 
“musts.” The author has packed wisdom, wit, information, 
and extreme readability into one of the most fascinating 
volumes published in recent years. Formerly editor and 
head of the opera department at Universal Edition, leading 
European music publishing house, and editor-in-chief of 
Anbruch, considered the most progressive modern musical 
magazine in Europe, Mr. Heinsheimer is now editor and 
manager of Boosey & Hawkes, New York. Drop us a postal 
card if you don’t like his book immensely. 

The Memory of Certain Persons, by John Erskine. [ Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $4.00.] This auto- 
biography is John Erskine all over and a lot of other peopie 
all over the United States and elsewhere whom Mr. Erskine 
has met up with during the period of his tremendous career 
as teacher, musician, administrator of public enterprises and 
author of “Private Life of Helen of Troy” and other best 
and very good sellers. You will find many friends and ac- 
quaintances among the hundreds whose personalities are to a 
greater or lesser degree woven into this fascinating life story. 
Another “must.” 

Beauty in Music, by Carl E. Seashore. [New York: The 
Ronald Press Company. Illus. 389 pp. $4.50.) “This vol- 
ume,’ states the author, “is designed as an introduction to 
the science of music for advanced students of music and 
psychology, music teachers, educators, professional musi- 
cians, and general readers interested in the scientific ap- 
proach to the understanding and appreciation of beauty in 
music.” Dr. Seashore, very evidently successful in achieving 
his purpose, again demonstrates his knack for presenting sci- 
entific material in newsy, readable and understandable fash- 
ion without appearing to “write down” to the average non- 
scientific mind. A substantial portion of the book is drawn 
from the thirty consecutive articles on the Psychology of 
Music especially written for the Music Educators Journal, 
which Dr. Seashore has served as editorial associate and 
technical consultant for many years. 

Horn of Plenty, The Story of Louis Armstrong, by Robert 
Goffin. [New York: Allen, Towne, and Heath, Inc. $3.00.] 
A. T. & H., Inc., who specialize in books for musicians and 
music lovers, are turning out some great books, and some 
that have greater greatness thrust upon them, as in the case 
of the Moses Smith biography of Koussevitzky which has 
been driven into succeeding editions by Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
bootless determination that it shouldn’t be distributed at all.* 
Court processes evidently having been exhausted, the pad- 
lock was off the first edition and the presses started running 
on edition two, then three, and maybe four. According to 
the publishers, the demand for the book has reached rather 
astonishing proportions, no doubt partly due to the fact that 
so many people are curious to know why the renowned and 
quite generally revered conductor took such serious excep- 
tion to Mr. Smith’s unauthorized authoring of what is said 
to be “the most complete story of one of the most fabulous 
careers in music.” 

Sut this is supposed to be a comment on Robert Goffin’s 
Louis Armstrong, virtuoso jazz trumpeter, whose 
fabulous, is interwoven with the history of jazz 
with the color and zest of New Orleans, which 


story of 
career, also 
itself—and 


*Koussevitzky, by Moses Smith. [New York: Allen, Towne & Heath, 
Inc. 400 pp. $4.00.] Publication release date of this book was February 
15, 1947. Roves’ comment was withheld because of the litigation re- 
ferred to which involved enjoining the publishers, dealers and all others 
against distribution of the book. The highest courts denied the petition 
of Mr. Koussevitzky and the sale of the book has been resumed. News 
of the release did not reach the Journal office in time to make it pos- 
sible to secure a review of the book for this issue. 
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produced Armstrong, and is the home of jazz and also of author 
Goffin, who is Director of the New Orleans Museum of Jazz. 
Goffin’s articles on jazz and his book on the same subject have 
gained him recognition as a leading authority in the field of 
American popular music. Only the United States offers the 
backgrounds that can produce jazz, Armstrong, and a man like 
Goffin to interpret them both in such authoritative and excit- 
ing fashion. 

Russian Symphony, Thoughts about Tchaikovsky, by 
Dmitri Shostakovich and others. [New York: Philosophical 
Library. . $3.75.] Contemporary Soviet musicians in collabo- 
ration with Dmitri Shostakovich have provided a significant 
volume of musical criticism which has for its theme the work 
and life of their very eminent teacher. 


ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 5, for orchestra, by Serge Prokofieff. [New 
York: Leeds Music Corp. $3.50.] 

As stated in the Armus Orchestra Score, this symphony is 
considered to be Prokofieff’s greatest work. It was written 
while the outcome of Russia’s struggle with the Germans 
was still in the balance, and reflects philosophically, in the 
words of the composer, upon the “spirit of man.” No pro- 
gram is employed; moods of deepest grief are followed by 
an exalted declamation that proclaims a faith in ultimate 
triumph. The work is recorded by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony conducted by Rodzinski (Columbia 
Masterwork Set — M-MM66l). —David Mattern 


In Three Movements, by Igor Stravinsky. 


Symphony, sip 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc. Miniature 


[New York: 
score $4.00.} 
This symphony, dedicated to the New York Philharmonic, 
was composed last year. The first movement opens with a 
heroic declamation that is as incisive as a sword thrust. It 
progresses with a steady syncopated throb broken only by 
graceful. figures which are tossed about between the piano 
and the wood-winds. The second movement enters with an 
expressive downward-gliding theme in the solo flute which 
is joined by the oboe and harp. Later, four solo violins 
take up the burden of the development. In startling con- 
trast to the contemplation of the second movement, the third 
charges in with bold disdain for conservative tonalities, lead- 
ing to a presto replete with many-colored flourishes in the 

winds and piano, and ending in a tense and raw agitato. 
—David Mattern 


O God, Thou Holiest (Choral-Prelude), by Johannes 
Brahms, transc. by Erich Leinsdorf. [New York: Broude 
Bros. Score $1.50; set $6.00; extra parts 20c ea.]} 

A rich and distinguished orchestration worthy of this 
beautiful prelude. Well worth including in every good high 
school orchestra’s library. —David Mattern 


Idyl, by Paul White. [Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co., 
Inc. Score $2.00; orchestra parts $2.50; piano conductor 60c; 
extra parts 30c.] A lyrical piece employing strings, winds, 
two horns, trumpets, tympani, bells and harp. Muted strings 
enter with a contemplative theme which is later enriched and 
intensified, closing with an impassioned allargando. The 
full modern scoring makes it possible to use this composition 
with a chamber orchestra. —David Mattern 


Deserted Ballroom, by Morton Gould. [New York: Mills 
Music, Inc. Symphonic orchestra: Set A $3.50; Set B 
$5.00; Set C $6.50; conductor’s score $1.00; piano part 80c; 
others parts 40c ea.] 

This is a descriptive novelty enhanced with Mr. Gould’s 
genius for striking musical effects. The ghosts dance, as they 
should, to brittle and bloodless tunes, but we miss Saint-Saens’ 
rooster. Not difficult for school orchestra use. 

—David Mattern 


Symphony No. 9, for orchestra, by Dmitri Shostakovich. 
[New York: Leeds Music Corp. $2.50. ] 

Harold Sheldon quotes Shostakovich as saying concerning 
this symphony, “It’s a merry little piece. Musicians will 
love to play it and critics will delight in blasting it.” Con- 
trary to expectations, the work is short and follows classic 
lines. It is in five movements, the last three played in 
continuity. Koussevitzky conducted the first performance 
in this country at the Berkshire Festival in 1946. 

—David Mattern 


First Symphony, by Walter Piston. [New York: G. 
Schirmer, Inc. Condensed score $2.00.] 

The well-known American composer of this work con- 
ducted its first performance by the Boston Symphony in 
1938. Those interested are referred to the Boston Symphony 
Program notes of that year for an authoritative analysis and 
comments, —David Mattern 
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SOMETHING FX [RA HAS BEEN ADDED 


A GRETSCH plus Brought a Superior plus in District and State 





HAROLD H. RAMSEY 
Director 


To find a fully equipped dance band 
drum outfit fronting an otherwise 
typical high school concert band may 
seem somewhat unconventional. 


UT Harold H. Ramsey, Director of the brilliant Bossier City (Louisiana) 
High School Concert Band says that he finds it an interesting and vital 
addition to his band’s instrumentation. 


It serves a legitimate musical need by providing invaluable rhythmic 
effects so necessary to the correct rendition of such modern compositions as 
John Morrissey’s “Caribbean Fantasy”, Morton Gould’s ‘“Pavanne”, and 
other favorite numbers. And it provides opportunity for spectacular show- 
manship, irresistibly appealing to high school audiences. 


The complete Gretsch Broadkaster drum outfit* by no means replaces the 
band’s very adequate regular percussion section which includes three con- 
cert snare drums and one concert bass. 


Everything about this band lends itself to headlines, . its complete 
symphonic instrumentation, valued at $20,000.00 or more, its beautiful 
West Point type uniforms costing $4,000.00 (the gift of the Bossier City 
Lions Club), and its outstanding record in competitions where it has con- 
sistently won superior rating. *Supplied by Philip Werlein, Led. 


Write for illustrated price list of Gretsch school-band instruments. 


The FRED. GRETSCH MFG., CO. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
218 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. » 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 







Bossier High School's popular 19 piece Swing Band composed of members of 
its regular concert band. Its earnings in outstanding engagements have con- 
tributed substantially toward the purchase of the school’s band equipment. 
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GUARANTEED FOR LIFE... 


The customary method of building drum 
shells and hoops utilizes prefabricated 
bent panel single lap construction. But 
Gretsch’s exclusive custom-built method 
specifies molded lamination! Here’s the 
difference: ply-by-ply construction, built 
up in final form, with three individual 
laps staggered 120 degrees throughout the 
perimeter, then molded to perfect round 
by heat and tremendous pressure. Here’s 
the result: the lightest, strongest, most 
perfectly shaped shells and hoops in the 
world! Guaranteed to bold perfect round 
—throughour the life of the instrument. 


insist on this Guarantee When You Buy 




















BAND 


Cradle of Liberty, overture, by H. M. Johnson. [New 
York: Broadcast Music, Inc. Full band $1.25; extra parts 
15c ea.; condensed conductor’s part 35c.] 

Easy and quite well scored. Good form, and can be used 
by most smaller bands. Variations sufficient to create in- 
terest and technique. Not too difficult. —T. W. Thorson 


Ave Maria, by Arcadelt-Liszt, transc. for band by Russel 
Harvey. [Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel, Inc. Full band $2.00; 
symphonic $3.50; condensed score 50c; extra parts 25c ea.] 

Not a well-known Ave Maria, nevertheless it is melodious 
and interesting. A good number to help tune and balance 
the band. —Frank Mancini 


Mightier Than Circumstance (Overture) by Carl Frang- 
kiser, [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Full band $4.00; 
—_— $7.00; conductor’s score $1.25; other parts 50c 
ea. 

Based on the book “Mightier Than Circumstance,” by 
Frank B. Whitney. A good number for the average school 
band, not difficult and provides changes in mood and expres- 
sion. Opportunity is given for nice chord work and singing 
quality in a hymn-like section. Also, a Marcia section which 
passes the theme from one section to another and an allegro 
portion which utilizes dynamic contrast and employs in- 
teresting parts for all instruments brings the number to a 
dramatic close. A descriptive program number of about five 
minutes’ length. —W. Hines Sims 


Saint Hubert, Overture by Gabried Pares, arr. by L. W. 
Chidester. [Chicago: Neil A. Kjos Music Co. Full band 
$4.50; symphonic $6.50; condensed score $1.00; extra parts 
30c ea. 

The program notes tell us that the overture derives its 
name from the patron saint of the hunt. Its various sections 
are subtitled as follows: Call of the Hunters, Choral, De- 
parture of Hunters, The Chase, The Capture, The Return. 
The first three subtitles constitute the introduction. The 
main body of the work is the section titled “The Chase” in 
which various themes are ingeniously worked out. This is 
music on an imaginative level that will appeal strongly to 
junior and senior high school students. —Clifford P. Lillya 


From Heaven Above, Choral Prelude by J. S. Bach, arr. 
for band by Don Malin. [Chicago: Neil A. Kjos Music Co. 
Full band $3.00; symphonic $4.50; condensed score 75c; extra 
parts 30c ea.] 

Here is a transcription which will amply repay time spent 
in learning it. Individual parts are not difficult, but the com- 
bining and balancing of all the parts offers a fascinating 
musical challenge. The music is appropriate for any season, 
but is especially identified with the Christmas season. 

—Clifford P. Lillya 


Mandalay, Overture, by Forrest L. Buchtel. [New York: 
Mills Music, Inc. Full band $4.00; symphonic $6.00; piano 
conductor $1.25; extra parts 50c ea.] 

An extremely easy medley-type overture which begins very 
safely with some sustained chords—everybody playing, fol- 
lowed by an allegro strain and a 4 andante which demand 
little technique on the part of the players. Should be popular 
with the youngest bands. —Clifford P. Lillya 


National Fencibles, by John Philip Sousa, arr. by Paul 
Yoder. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Concert band 
$1.00; piano-conductor 20c; other parts 10c ea.] 


Mr. Yoder has approached the task of editing several 
Sousa marches with appropriate respect for the original 
scoring. He has altered none of the harmony; has made 


the cornet group a three-way concerted section; and has 
brought some of the extremely high clarinet parts down. 
—Clifford P. Lillya 


School Days, fantasy, by Will D. Cobb and Gus Edwards, 
transc. by Phillip J. Lang. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. 
Full band $4.50; symphonic $6.50; conductor’s score $1.25; 
extra parts 50c ea.] 

Should be very popular. Easy and tuneful. About the 
right length for a novelty that could be used with costumed 
students to make it more interesting. Good piece for school 
entertainments and might be worked out for basketball 
intermissions. —T. W. Thorson 


Boogie Woogie Band Book, arr. by Paul Yoder. [New 
York: Leeds Music Corp. Conductor 60c; parts 35c ea.] 

A collection of titles which, having proved their popularity 
in the dance orchestra field, are now issued for concert band. 
Hardly a heavyweight contribution to band literature, the 
book will no doubt be useful to bands that play for games 
or any other gatherings where the band’s function is to pro- 
vide light entertainment. —Clifford P. Lillya 
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STRINGS, WOODWINDS, ETC. 


Country Moods, for string orchestra with piano ad lib, 
by Samuel Gardner. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Score: 
$2.50; score and set of parts, incl. piano, $5.00; piano 75c; 
parts 50c ea.] 

This little suite of three pieces—“The Cabin in the 
Woods,” “The Little Brook” and “In the Village” is a good 
example of the kind of publications we need to encourage 
for use with our school string groups. The music contains 
no difficult spots and at no time is the tempo very fast, so it 
can be taught to a string group with surprisingly little ex- 
perience. If worked slowly and taught carefully much good 
for the whole string orchestra can be accomplished. For 
example, in the second number the continued repetition of 
the interval of a major second and minor second provides 
an excellent opportunity to teach the clean whole and half 
step. The cello solo in the third piece is likewise fine for 
teaching and developing the cellos in the fourth position. 
This number was used at the Southwestern Conference in 
Tulsa to demonstrate how to develop the junior or senior 
high string groups through string orchestra literature. 

—Gilbert R. Waller 


Suite I from Florilegium Musicum, for string ensemble, 
by Georg Muffat, edited by Carl August Rosenthal. [New 
York: Music Press, Inc. Score, including piano, $2.00; score 
and six parts, $3.50; extra parts 30c ea.} 

This charming suite of the early 17th century consists 
of traditional dance forms: a dignified Overture, a Ballet 
in a brisk tempo, a quiet Air in the minor, a charming 
Bourree and Gavotte, a graceful Menuett, and a lilting Gigue. 
It is skilfully arranged for a flexible string ensemble so that 
basses may or may not be used and violins may be substi- 
tuted for one or both viola parts. It is not difficult but will 
challenge the artistic and technical abilities of students with 
music which is fun to listen to as well as to play. 

—Dorotha R. Matson 


Three Pieces, for woodwind quartet and piano, by Vladi- 
mir Dukelsky. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Score and 
parts, $3.00.} 

Here is contemporary music that is simply gorgeous! The 
instrumentation is one which is.being advocated currently for 
its depth, sonority, and rich color possibilities. The com- 
poser has exploited all three. Intricate rhythmic patterns 
make the number quite difficult. Grade VI. 

—J. Irving Tallmadge 


Notturno VI in G Major, for flute, oboe, two horns and 
strings, by Franz Joseph Haydn, edited by Edvard Fendler. 
{New York: Music Press, Inc. Score $2.75; parts 35c ea.; 
score and complete parts $4.75.]} 

This was originally written for two horns, two lyras, two 
clarinets, two violas and cello but a note in the score in- 
dicated the possibility of replacing the lyras by flute and 
oboe and the clarinets by violins as has been done in this 
arrangement. Horn parts have been transposed to F, This 
is outstanding material and the technical demands are mod- 
erate. —Paul Van Bodegraven 


SONG COLLECTIONS 


Great Hymns with Descants, compiled by Edward G. 
Mead. [Chicago: Hall & McCreary Co. 40c.]} 

In a Foreword, Edward G. Mead thoughtfully gives his 
reason for writing the descants, and adds a word of warning 
as to how they may most appropriately be used. The pur- 
pose of the descant, which chronologically appeared in the 
llth and 12th Centuries as an evolutionary development, was 
to invest the plain organum with added interest. In the 
present circumstances, with our hymns well stated in four 
voices, the addition of a descant may seem like gilding a 
diamond. However, if they are used with caution rec- 
ommended by Mr. Mead no great dissatisfaction need ensue. 
These are carefully worked out with due regard for con- 
trary motion. —Alfred Spouse 


The Singing Campus, a song book for girls’ schools, arr. 
by John Jacob Niles. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Uni- 
son voices and piano with opt. alto. 60c.] 

An outstanding collection of songs easy to sing. Students 
will enjoy singing these compositions. Piano accompani- 
ments not difficult. Highly recommended. —William R. Sur 


New Rounds on Old Rhymes, by Eric M. Cates. [New 
York: Omega Music Edition. 50c.]} 

These rounds are for a cappella voices, They may be 
accompanied by string instruments, recorders or woodwinds. 
The rounds range from two to five parts and are grouped 
in order of difficulty. A book which will prove interesting 
and instructive to all ages. | —Francis H. Diers 
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centing solo brass strains throughout its interesting structure. 
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1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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CHORAL 
MUSIC fom Wile 


Attractive, Varied and New 
Suggestions for Choral Programs 


S.S.A. 
ECHOES FROM STRAUSS 


(includes Vienna Life, Vienna 
Woods, Artists’ Life, Blue Danube 
and Emperor Waltz.) 
THE ENDLESS SONG 
sinned ath ad ithe tao aw Webb . 
LIGHT A CANDLE IN THE CHAPEL 
. leaman 
OPERANTICS (Musical Satire) 
cu. SuNdwick and Senob . 
*PAVAN (from Fitzwilliam Virginal 
Book) Byrd-Bell 
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iislppsioupabodtals cilapcespi ieerasiedaitasicaiicads 
*SUABIAN FOLK TUNE 
a 


. Frangkiser .20 
CARE CHARMING SLEEP 
ee EO 
THE CROW’'S PICNIC 
i & Scarmolin .15 
EAST AND WEST 
Be AN aaa Sete wht te 
*MY CREED 
‘i ; Scarmolin .25 
*SOON-A WILL BE DONE 
(Spiritual) ........ sie Bell .20 
STAR DUST (Symph. Setting) 
Carmichael-Webster /Strickling .......... .25 
*a cappella 


Practical e Progressive e Productive 
Develop Sight-Reading with 
TWO EXCELLENT BOOKS 
by 
JOHN VINCENT 
Assoc. Prof. of Music U.C.L.A. 


MUSIC for SIGHT-READING 


141 familiar melodies following a funda- 
mental psychological approach to music 
reading. 

Price 60c 


MORE MUSIC for SIGHT-READING 


95 renowned melodies for more advanced 
reading in all clefs. 

Price 60c 
Both volumes contain materials drawn 
from finest melodic sources, developing 
musical taste and understanding of in- 
terval and rhythm problems. 
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SING And Be HAPPY 


America's Community Song Book 
153 Songs Arranged for S.A.1.B. Voices 
Price 50c 
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CHORAL MUSIC 


C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston: 

(1) The Man on the Flying Trapeze, by Alfred Lee, arr. 
by Sigmund Spaeth. SATB, TTBB, '‘accomp’d. 20c. Each 
part is given a turn at the melody. Suitable as recreational 
material for advanced groups. 

(2) The Nightingale, by P. I. Tchaikovsky, arr. by Morten 
J. Luvaas. SSA, opt. accomp’t. 1l6c. Considered one of 
Tchaikovsky’s best songs of the folk type. Translation and 
arrangement have flavor and charm. Moderately easy. Also 
available SATB and SSAA. 

(3) David’s Lamentation, by William Billings, ed. by 
Oliver Daniel. SATBB, a cappella. 15c. Fine editing of 
interesting composition from “The Singing Master’s Assist- 
ant” (1778). Not only of historical significance, but the 
elemental quality and “modern” dissonance have strong ap- 
peal. David’s grief at the loss of Absolom. Dramatic. Beau- 
tiful. Rather short. 

(4) I Heard a Great Voice, by William Billings, ed. by 
Oliver Daniel. SAATBB, a cappella. 1l6c. From “The 
Singing Master’s Assistant.” Based on Revelation: Ch. 14, 
vw. Boe 

(5) Fare You Well, My Friends, by William Billings, ed. 
by Oliver Daniel. SATB, a cappella. 20c. From “The 
Continental Harmony” (1794). A simple utterance of be- 
lief in life after death. Tenor solo passages; chorus answers. 
All three of the Billings’ works reviewed here have medium 
voice range. Mr. Daniel’s editorial notes are interesting. 
The three songs are recommended as unusual and rewarding. 
They are not difficult vocally, but probably only a highly 
intelligent group could do them well. —Helen Grant Baker 


Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc., Philadelphia: 


(1) All the Pretty Little Horses, Negro lullaby, arr. by 
A. W. Binder. SATB, accomp’d. 12c. A clever arrange- 
ment of a lovely Negro tune given rightly to the alto voice, 
with a humming accompaniment in the other voices. This 
is a gem. 

(2) This Train, Negro spiritual, arr. by A. W. Binder. 
SATB, accomp’d. l6c. An arrangement which gives tonal 
depiction of the gospel train through interesting modulations 
and unusual chordal structure. Only choirs secure in pitch 
should attempt this song. Will appeal to many audiences. 

(3) God Tole Hezykiah, Negro spiritual, arr. by A. W. 
Binder. SATB, accomp’d. 15c. The text and setting of this 
spiritual are less likely to be accepted by singers or an audi- 
ence than the ones previously mentioned. 

(4) Cowboy’s Lament, arr. by A. W. Binder. SATB, 
accomp’d. 15c. A very good setting of this favorite cowboy 
song made familiar to Americans by Burl Ives on the radio 
and in the films. 

(5) By the Waters of Babylon, by H. A. Matthews. 
SATB, soprano solo, organ or piano accomp’t. 25c. An 
excellent arrangement of this psalm. It requires an excel- 
lent soprano soloist and a large well-trained choir to do it 
justice. It is more suitable for a church choir than a school 
organization. —Joseph A. Leeder 

Bolero, by Maurice Ravel, arr. by Henri Elkan. SSA, 
accomp’d. 20c. An attractive setting for use in the concert 
program. The arrangement is both interesting and unusual. 
Moderately difficult. —William R. Sur 


Galaxy Music Corp., New York: 

(1) I Am Joy, by Genevieve Davis. SSA, accomp’d. 18c. 
A brilliant allegro for three women’s voices which will cer- 
tainly appeal to women’s choruses. It is short, performance 
time only one and one-half minutes, but will shimmer like a 
rainbow. Effective piano accompaniment in arpeggios. 

(2) Drinking Song, by Hugo Wolf, arr. by Channing 
Lefebvre. TTBB, accomp’d. 16c. A Hugo Wolf setting of 
one of the fifty-odd Goethe poems which he loves to do. It 
is vivid, fast, and reckless. Certainly not for public school 
use, but male choruses will find it quite terrific. 

—Alfred Spouse 


Sam Fox Publishing Co., New York: 

(1) Thought, Which is Vainly Searching, by Matthew 
Lundquist. SATB. 12c. In G-flat, this four-line chorale 
with its refrain “Turn to God” is simple but strong and 
beautiful. 

(2) Give Thanks and Praise, by Rogers-Lundquist. SATB, 
12c. Another sacred chorale from the 17th Century, edited by 
Lundquist. The text is Psalm 118. 

(3) Sweet Is the Air, adapt. of Intermezzo from “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” by Pietro Mascagni, arr. by Bruno Reibold. 
SATB, accomp’d. 15c. If you like adaptations, this will be 
acceptable. Peter Dykema says of the text: “It reflects 
the purity and beauty of nature.” —Bess L. Hyde 
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G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 
(1) Over the Stars There Is Rest, by Franz Abt, arr. by 
Van A. Christy. SATB, a cappella. 15¢. Good concert 
material for use with senior high school or college groups. 
Range well suited to voices. Moderately difficult. 

(2) Pater Noster, by Pietro A. Yon. SATB, with tenor 
solo, organ accomp’t. l6c. A setting which many choir di- 
rectors will want to use. Requires good tenor soloist, tenor and 
alto sections. —William R. Sur 

(1) A Call to Prayer, by W. A. Goldsworthy. SATB, a 
cappella. 1l5c. This beautiful melody set in lovely harmony 
is suitable for a devotional meeting of church service. It is 
— suitable for a church choir than for a school a cappella 
choir. 

(2) Requiem, by Sidney Homer, arr. by Elaine Domrose. 
SATB, a cappella. 15c. Here is a gem. This ever- 
beautiful melody is arranged suitably for eight parts and 
will find hearty response by those who are friends of music. 

(3) Lithuanian Song, by Chopin, arr. by Van A. Christy. 
SATB, accomp’d. l6c. An interesting arrangement suitable 
for an ensemble of well-balanced voices. —Joseph A. Leeder 

(1) The Sleepy House, by Victor Young, arr. by Jeffrey 
Marlowe. SATB, accomp’d. 1l6c. A ballad harmonized for 
mixed voices. Easy to sing, easy to like. 

(2) Under a Shady Tree, by Donald Phillips. SATB, 
accomp’d. 15c. An old male quartet barn-storming favorite 
reset for mixed voices. A clever job, with nice tricks of 
rhythm. What used to be called an “encore song” 
—Alfred Spouse 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York: 

(1) When Johnny Comes Marching Home, by Louis 
Lambert, arr. by Peter Wilhousky. TTBB, accomp’d. 18. 
An excellent arrangement of this ever-popular national song 
for male chorus and baritone soloist. This song will gain 
the affection of the listeners and become a favorite of the 
singers. 

(2) What Kinder Shoes, Negro spiritual, arr. by Hall 
Johnson. SATB, a cappella. 15c. An excellent arrangement 
of a too-little-known spiritual. This arrangement stays 
within its natural idiom and can be done by the average 
choir or ensemble. You will like it. 

(3) River Chant, by Hall Johnson. SATB, baritone solo, 
a cappella. 16c. This arrangement of a plaintive melody is 
suitable for a large a cappella choir acustomed to singing with 
voices divided. It has an effective climax whose effect is 
heightened by a closing pianissimo that is beautiful. 

—Joseph A. Leeder 

(1) Send Out Thy Light, by Charles Gounod. SATB 
piano or organ accomp’t. 10c. This is a reprint of the familiar 
introit whose simple harmonies have brought inspiration 
through the years. It is well within the ability of inexperi- 
enced choirs. 

(2) I Am Alpha and Omega, by John Stainer. SATB, 
with soprano or tenor solo, piano or organ accomp’t. 12c. 
The power of the Biblical text has been well transmuted into 
a stirring anthem of which the accompaniment is a_ very 
important part. It is well within the compass and capability 
of high school students. —Mathilda Heck 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York: 

(1) Tears, by E. J. Stringham. SSA, accomp’d. léc. 
Difficult accompaniment. Moderately difficult for the 
singers. The vocal arrangement is done with skill; the 
individual voice parts are treated intelligently, demanding 
ability for performance but very singable. A pleasant com- 
bination of choice lyric, melodic vocal lines and complement- 
ing accompaniment. 

(2) Oh. I Drive Oxen, American work song, arr. by 
Harvey Gaul. SATB, accomp’d. 1l6c. Difficult for -both 
singers and accompanist. The tricky rhythms must be well 
done for the aliveness that the music represents. The tenors 
may find their part tiring but it is not impossible. Has a 
robust quality which will appeal to boys and girls. 

(3) Song of the Halutzim, Palestinian folk motifs, arr. by 
Harvey Gaul. SATB. 18c. Moderately easy. An excellent 
addition to the folk library for every school choir. Adequate 
support of voices in accompaniment so as not to tire voices 
particularly on repeated motives. Easy, but colorful and 
vital. Solo for soprano with smooth, flexible voice. Excit- 
ing for the accompanist, too. 

(4) Timber Cutter’s Chant, American work song, arr. by 
Harvey Gaul. SATB, accomp’d. 1l6c. Moderately easy for 
the chorus with mature singers. Voice parts are wide and 
demanding. Fun for the accompanist with ability. A lively 
accompaniment that does a lot more for the song than 
support the singers. Noisy, rollicking, with a relieving con- 
clusion. Must be performed with ease and confidence. 

—Ruth Jenkin Thompson 
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Edited by HUGO FREY 


/deal for Summer Camps and Summer Schools / 


Outstanding favorites everywhere . . . because these books contain the best copyrights from the 
catalogs of Robbins, Feist and Miller . . . bound in colorful ‘‘Duro-Style"’ covers for lasting use... 
published in handy compact editions . . . proven successes with every singing group ., . many 
songs are arranged for four-part male and mixed voices as well as for piano and voice. 














ALL- AMERICAN SONG BOOK 


155 Songs—No other book contains such an abundance of America's 
most popular copyrights. Compiled by Joseph E. Maddy and W. Otto 
Miessner, it includes Moonlight And Roses, When | Grow Too Old To 
Dream, Marching Along Together, Anchors Aweigh, etc. 


Geoffrey O’Hara GOLDEN TREASURY SONG BOOK 


154 Songs—An unusual book with special sections devoted to ‘Barber 
Shop Harmony" arrangements and responsive readings. Includes Give 
A Man A Horse He Can Ride, Whispering, Charmaine, Peggy O'Neil 
and other favorites. 


AMERICA SINGS 


188 Songs—A national favorite that has sold over one million copies. 
Includes patriotic songs, hymns, folk tunes, spirituals and many copy- 
righted standard successes including I'm Always Chasing Rainbows, 
Pagan Love Song, When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain, 
Singin’ In The Rain, etc. 


Kate Smith’s HYMNS FOR THE HOME 


114 Hymns—A remarkable collection of the world's most famous 
hymns, of every faith and religious group of the western world. In- 
cludes copyrighted favorites such as The Old Rugged Cross, In The 
Garden, Brighten The Corner Where You Are, Shepherd Show Me 
How To Go and others such as The Eastern Gate, God of Our 
Fathers, etc. 


Price 50c each 


Write for FREE booklet describing all Robbins Pocket-Size Song Books> 


June, Nineteen Forty-seven 











Oliver Ditson Co., Philadelphia: 


(1) The Spirjt of the Lord, by Harvey Gaul. SATB, with 
soprano solo, a cappella. 1l6c. Biblical text taken from 
“Thomas Jefferson’s Bible’—a “rewritten life of Christ ac- 
cording to the Gospels.” The familiar words beginning, 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me—” are given a magnifi- 
cent setting. The music is moderately difficult but can be 
well sung by high school students. 

(2) Being of Beings, by Harvey Gaul. SATB, with so- 
prano solo, a cappella. 1l6c. Text from “Thomas Jefferson’s 
Commonplace Book.” Choral music that is stimulating and 
different. This will challenge the best efforts of the singers 
and the attention of audiences. 

(3) All Glory Be to His Holy Name, by Harvey Gaul. 
SATB, a cappella. 1l6c. The text, taken from one of Stone- 
wall Jackson’s prayers, has strong intrinsic interest; the mu- 
sical setting is dramatic and moving. This is fine program 
material, 

(4) On My Fine Steed, Czechoslovakian Folksong, arr. by 
Paul Koepke. SATB, with baritone solo, accomp’d. 15c. “A 
Czech folksong—typically melancholy and tender and sung by 
the soldiers who have been drafted.’ Easy technically and in 
with considerable variety in tempo and 


easy voice range, 
dynamics. Should prove enjoyable to singers and audience 
alike. 


(5) God Is My Shepherd, by Anton Dvorak, arr. by C. J. 
Hesch. SATB, organ or piano accomp’t. 15c. One of the 
beautiful Biblical songs which should be known to all singers. 
This appropriate arrangement will give many high school 
choral groups pleasure. 

(6) The Heavens Declare the Glory of God, by G. F. 
sroadhead. SATB, organ accomp’t. 18c. “For Septuagesima 
Sunday or general use.” A fine, vigorous anthem for church 
(chorus) choirs. It contains a short contrasting section for 
quartet or semi-chorus and a soprano solo, 

(7) The Navy Hymn (Eternal Father, Strong to Save), 
by John B. Dykes, transc. by Rob Roy Peery. SATB 
divided, a cappella. 10c. A good choral transcription sim- 
ilar to the well-known “Beautiful Savior” by F. M. Christian- 
sen. This one opens with a hummed chorus in eight parts; 
alto solo voices then sing the first stanza above hummed 
four-part harmony. The final stanza is given to female 
voices singing the melody with male voices in four parts 
furnishing the harmonic background. 

—Anne Grace O’Callaghan 


Harms, Inc., New York: 

Arrangements by D. MacLean—(1) Tell Me Pretty Maid- 
en, by Leslie Stuart. SATB, accomp’d. 18c. Here is the 
famous “Floradora” sextet boiled down to SATB. Can be 
used by chorus or quartet. (2) The Riff Song, from “The 
Desert Song,” by Romberg. SSA, accomp’d. 16c. Girls 
as well as boys will enjoy singing this spirited number. 
(3) Night and Day, from “The Gay Divorcee,” by Porter. 
TBB, accomp’d. 16c. Another arranger is realizing that 
TBB is perhaps a more practical arrangement for high 
school than TTBB. This is the same as the published 
TTBB. (4) Drinking Song, from “The Student Prince,” 
by Romberg. TBB, accomp’d. 16c. F is tops for the tenor, 
so directors should not hesitate purchasing this long-time 
favorite. (5) Lover Come Back to Me, from “The New 
Moon,” by Romberg. SAB, accomp’d, 1l6c. For those who 
looked longingly at the more elaborate, many-voiced arrange- 
ment of this pop song, here is one that is the essence of sim- 
plification. (6) Swanee, by Gershwin. SSA, accomp’d. 1l6c. 
The gals will get a lift with this setting. Lots of pep and 
melody. (7) Romance, from “The Desert Song,” by Rom- 
berg. SATB, soprano solo, accomp’d. 20c. This is a wel- 
come addition to the many familiar musical comedy songs. 
The soprano does a Bd at the climax. Setting is medium in 
difficulty. —George F. Strickling 


Mills Music Inc., New York: 

(1) Operantics, a musical satire, by J. Sundwick & C. Senob. 
SSA, piano accomp’t. 20c. Moderately easy. The type 
of song girls will work very hard to sing well and incidentally 
get some very good practice. Fun to hear, too. The 
usual operatic satire that audiences and singers enjoy. 

(2) Introit and Responses, by R. D. Sorrells, edited by 
C. A. Scholin. SATB, piano or organ accomp’t. 25c. Easy; 
melodious. The “Amens” are particularly interesting. 

Peace Anthem, by Edwin Franko Goldman, arr. by 
Michael Edwards. SATB, accomp’d. 20c. Very easy. 


There are times in the existence of every choir when this 
tvpe of anthem is suitable to the occasion and may be per- 
formed with minimum of effort, yet the effect will be pleas- 
ing to the audience. The director has a choice of five stanzas. 

—Ruth Jenkin Thompson 
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J. Fischer & Bro., New York: 


(1) The Magic Hour, by Gardner Read. SSA accomp’d, 
18c. Suitable for the Class A glee club, it is modern in 
character, difficult in rhythm and pitch. Uses four voices 
occasionally but the range is not extreme. The text js 
mature in meaning; the accompaniment is beautiful. Con- 
sider this one in program building. 

(2) Ten English Hymns, for the seasons of the year and 
special feasts, arr. by Cyr de Brant. For two equal voices, 
accomp’d. 18c. Those who have a junior choir will find 
these arrangements most useful. They are in suitable range 
and are dignified and beautiful in quality. 

(3) Freedom, by A. Borodin, arr. by Howard D. Mc- 
Kinney. TTBB, accomp’d. 15c. You will find this arrange- 
ment of a Borodin melody most effective. In rhythm, it al- 
ternates between 3 and 2 in meter in a most natural way. 
Much of the composition is in unison, giving it powerful 
climax. It will be very effective on a patriotic program. 

(4) I Must and Will Get Married, Appalachian Folk 
Song, arr. by Seth Bingham. SSA, accomp’d. l6c. A very 
simple and suitable arrangement of a mountain ballad. It is 
a good program number and will be well received by both 
the singers and the audience. —Joseph A. Leeder 


Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago: 


(1) Ah, Love, But a Day, by Helen Fryfogle Pohlmann. 
SSAA, accomp’d. l6c. Best suited to the adult chorus. 
Requires mature altos for suitable performance. 

(2) Treble Choir Responses, by Ruth Heller. SSA, l6c. 
Good material which should prove useful to choirmasters. 
Recommended. Easy. —William R. Sur 

Arrangements by W. B. Olds—(1) Day Is Dying in the 
West, by William F. Sherwin. SATB, with congregation, 
soprano solo and narrator. ; (2) Immortal Love, Forever 
Full, by William V. Wallace. SATB, with congregation, 
accomp’t ad lib. 12c. (3) Jesus Calls Us, by William H. 
Jude. SATB, with congregation, accomp’t ad lib. 12c; 
(4) Jesus, I My Cross Have Taken, from Wolfgang Mozart. 
SATB, with congregation and soprano solo, accomp’t ad lib. 
l6c; (5) O Jesus, Thou Art Standing, by Justin H. Knecht. 
SATB, with congregation, accomp’t ad lib. 16c; (6) Rock 
of Ages, by Thomas Hastings. SATB, with congregation, 
accomp’t ad lib. 12c; (7) When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross, by Lowell Mason. SATB, with congregation, ac- 
comp’t ad lib. 12c. 

These seven hymn-anthems should be of interest to all 
church choir directors, particularly where there is lack of 
interest in singing on the part of the congregation. These 
arrangements will be an incentive to the congregation to 
join with the choir and really sing. By using the choir to 
put in added “color” by means of treble trios, male choruses, 
descants, etc., the arranger has brought about an effective 
and worshipful setting of well-known hymns. Excellent 


—Francis H. Diers 


Leeds Music Corp., New York: 


(1) Lullaby Moon, by Billie Brown. SATB piano ac- 
comp’t. 15c. This offers a field day for tenors. Nothing 
above E, it sings along easily and pleasantly. There is even 
a tenor solo. The barcarolle tempo and the rolling accom- 
paniment fit the text. A good, easy program number which 
audiences will like. 

(2) Forgetfulness, by Dai-Keong Lee. SATB, a cappella. 
l6c. This modern number is not too difficult and contains 
some beautiful effects. 

(3) Humming Blues, by Alec Templeton. SATB, piano 
accomp’t. 15c. A modern number which will intrigue the 
students. This should be terrifically effective and not beyond 
high school ability. (What is?) The title gives the key to 
the type of composition and the composer gives the key to 
its merit. 

(4) Westron Wind, by Ray Green. SATB, piano ac- 
comp’t. 16c. Uses soprano solo with mixed chorus. Rhythm 
not too easy. Should be fun to work out. 

(5) Dedication, by Robert Schulmann. TTBB, piano 
accomp’t. 16c. An interesting arrangement for men’s voices. 
Short solos in inner voices create interest. Neither simple 
nor too involved. 

(6) Yaravi, from Choral Triptych “Ollantay,” by Andres 


Sas. SATB, a cappella. 16c. High School students will 

love this. Good tune. Catchy rhythm. —Bess L. Hyde 
High Flight, by Ralph W. Wright. [Indianapolis: The 

Barnes-Wolfe Press. SATB, a cappella. 18c.] 


Here is a beautiful poem written by a promising young 
American poet, John Gillespie Magee, a fighter pilot in World 
War II, killed on a training flight over Europe in 1941. The 
music is impressive, dramatic and appealing, and will in- 
trigue high school a cappella choirs. —Ernest G. Hesser 
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_ BAND BOOK 


Arranged by ERIK LEIDZEN 





15 HIT TUNES IN ONE BAND BOOK 


...in striking quick-step arrangements that are keyed to 
the demands of modern program planning and the mod- 
ern band! 

No other band publication offers all the following features 
(and rhythm, too): 





* ALL TOP TUNES. Every number is a really popular, = PRACTICAL ARRANGEMENTS. Unnecessary frills 
time-tested song. have been eliminated from the scoring by Erik Leidzen. 
These compositions lose none of their effectiveness when 


t ideal f - 
* SmanY. ee es Se Se Se ee Oe played under the most adverse conditions. 


gram, in indoor or outdoor, including athletic events. 
* VARIETY. There are titles for eve ry occasi ion. Most * CLARITY. Because no extra embellishments or exces- 
of them have situation value —e.g., ‘Button Up Your sive ranges clutter up the pages, these arrangements are 
Overcoat,"’ ‘‘Love Thy Neighbor,"’ etc. highly legible and may be played with ease. 
LOVE THY NEIGHBOR AMONG MY SOUVENIRS YOU'RE THE CREAM IN MY COFFEE 
WISHING DID YOUR MOTHER COME FROM IRELAND? ARE YOU HAVIN’ ANY FUN? 
BUTTON UP YOUR OVERCOAT STAY AS SWEET AS YOU ARE GOOD NEWS 
WHERE THE BLUE OF THE NIGHT THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE ARE FREE DID YOU EVER SEE A DREAM WALKING? 
VARSITY DRAG SONNY BOY MEAN TO ME 
Conductor 60c Parts 35c 


Standard Quick-step Instrumentation 


Write for specimen et and/or clarinet parts 
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Use SCHMITT Publications for 


MUSIC ADVANCEMENT 


in your school! 


INTRODUCTION TO MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE 


— by Jones-Barnard. A complete textbook for high school music. 
Offers a complete course in the rudiments of music, .....................-0.-.-- 


SUCCESS IN TEACHING SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS 


— by Charles B. Righter. Provides practical answers and solutions to 
your day-by-day problems. Written as the result of a successful teach- 
EE SR CII ccencssreensnrenteonictetietennetipienieinente wivnkdiliaieieeeniiietinltenioctient 


GETTING RESULTS WITH SCHOOL BANDS 


— by Prescott-Chidester. An invaluable guide to the use of the ‘‘Pres- 
cott Technic System.” The bandmaster’s handbook . . . a “must” for 
every school administrator's reference shelf. ...............---...---.--seeseseeeesee-es 


MY MUSIC BOOK (I-II) 


— by L. Margueritte House. 
teach as simple arithmetic. 


Puts fun in fundamentals. As easy to 
Designed for use in intermediate grades. 


$1.50 


$3.50 


$4.00 


50 


Plan NOW to attend SCHMITT’S 10th Annual Music Materials Clinic, 


August 23-29! 


Paul 4. Schmitt Musie Or 


88 SOUTH TENTH ST. 


MINNEAPOLIS 2 








BE SURE TO SPECIFY 
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HAND FINISHE 
The Color 


the color tells the Play in q 


D FOR CANE REED TONE 
Tells the Strength! 








Made of a special plastic, cane-like ia its vibrancy and playing qualities 
superior to cane in its moisture-resistance and infinitely longer playing 
A distinctive color distinguishes the playing strength. : Ke x ~ 


On sale at most good music stores or order from us direct and convince 


yourself that Colortone solves your reed troubles. 


GhrTsth 


COLORIONE 


Alto Sax Reeds. . + 
Tenor Sax Reeds . . « 100 each 





COLOR WANTED The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


1883 
Bklyn 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 
um 3 218 So, Wabash Ave.. Chicago 4, Ill. * 60 Bway, 





Clarinet Reeds. . . . $ TS each 
. : 90 each oto y 
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Responsibility 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE SEVENTEEN 





understand that if a superior job of 
saving the world is to be done by school 
teachers, they must be paid a salary 
commensurate with the importance of the 
job. 

Some of these responsibilities will not 
be easy to accept. I know that teachers 
are often viewed with suspicion when 
leading a movement of any kind, coming 
under a stigma of distrust because they 
are generally classed as_ intellectuals, 
When new ideas are attempted in edu- 
cational fields they are often accom- 
panied by the trumpeting of syndicated 
newspapers to “investigate the schools,” 
There is seldom a demand that the 
conditions which lead up to the move- 
ment be investigated, as it is always 
assumed that the teachers have secretly 
planned an insidious attack upon be- 
loved institutions, and they should be at 
once castigated as ungrateful servants of 
a perfect society. The same day you will 
be called upon to teach the salute to the 
flag and try to interpret for your stu- 
dents that wonderful phrase, “One nation 
indivisible with liberty and justice for 
all.” 

Sometimes your efforts will bring 
forth results that look good, but might 
be questioned. Do you remember the 
splendid pageant put on by the Cleveland 
schools under Russell Morgan’s direction 
last year at the National Conference, and 
the great finale during which a group 
on the stage sang, “One World” and the 
mighty chorus of 1,750 voices shouted 
from the balcony, “We believe!” That 
was a very thrilling episode in high 
school pageantry, but I for one am not 
to be fooled into thinking one should 
conclude that everyone in Ohio, much 
less in Cleveland, believes wholehearted- 
ly in international cooperation. Those, 
young people may -repeat glibly very 
often without understanding. Our job 
of music is not complete unless their / 
response is based on knowledge and | 
understanding. 

I have a permanent committee in my 
school composed of the heads of all 
departments. This committee is con- 
cerned with efforts to improve the level 
of reading, and in this connection they 
decided to use the Michigan Vocabulary 
Profile Test in our work this semester. 
This is an attempt to measure the vocab- 
ularies of high school and college groups 
by comparing results from local tests 
with established national norms _ fur- 
nished by the author, Edward B. Greene 
of the University of Michigan. His 
vocabulary test words are given under 
eight groups, but I would like to point 
out that under the Fine Arts group, 
although there are 120 possible choices, J 
there is not one word with reference to 
music. Therefore, a visitor from another 
country could well assume, upon looking 
over my program for testing vocabu- 
laries, that it is absolutely unnecessary 
for any American of high school level 
to understand any word relating to the 
study of music. 


Here then is another responsibility of 
music education, namely, better correla- ‘ 
tion between music and other integral 
parts of the curriculum. Some of our 
good friends and colleagues of other 
departments have not yet realized that 
you are also contributing to the good life 
of this country. Perhaps they do not yet 
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agree that esthetic enjoyment in the 
understanding of music is as important 
as knowing how to earn your bread and./ 
butter. All teachers need training in Fine 
Arts in order that they may enjoy a 
respect for what F. S. Northrop in his 
book, The Meeting of The East and 
West calls “the esthetic component of 
modern life,” just as you music teachers 
need training in science, religion, and 
philosophy, in order that you may in- 
terpret for your young charges a prop- 
er view of the printed page and the 
related sounds of music. 

I can remember with pleasure meet- 
ing Peter Dykema, one lovely summer 
afternoon some years ago, on the campus 
of Columbia University. As we strolled 
along under the trees he told me that he 
had just come from an oral examination 
£ a candidate for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. I asked Dr. Dykema 
whether this candidate had anything to 
do with the Department of Education, 
and he told me “No”; that it was the 
policy of the University to call in heads 
of many departments in order to be sure 
that candidates for the degree of Doctor 


of Philosophy had a broad conception of V 


the possibilities of the Fine Arts as well 
as a sufficient grasp of their own 
speciality. 

Every educator today knows that the 
current system of high school credits in 
majors and minors is due for an entira/ 
overhauling, Universities and colleges, 
as well as the world of business, are 
learning to depend more on neral 
achievement tests than on the list‘ of re- 
quiredt—and optional subjects presented 
with the appropriate high school grades. 
The G.E.D. tests that we have been 
giving to many returned veterans in 
place of a final year’s high school educa- 
tion and the success of these young men 
in their college work, have indicated a 
new responsibility in curriculum plan- 
ning. » € is to be any change in 
the old-fashioned curriculum of the high 
school, the teacher will have to accept 
that responsibility, and help do some- 
thing about it. You, as music educators, 
must remember that teachers in other 
departments may be satisfied with the 
present approach to curriculum building, 


whereas you who are likely to be social J 


— may find a great many things at 
ault. 

Music teachers have had years of 
discouragement in bringipg a_ balanced y 
music program for every“child into the 
curriculum. In the coming house-clean- 
ing, see that you have something to say 
about the relocation of the permanent 
educational fixtures. Times change and 
little can be held sacred. Emerson said 
“Meek young men grow up in libraries 
believing it to be their duty to accept 
the views which Cicero, Locke, and 
Bacon have given, forgetful that Cicero, 
Locke, and Bacon were only young men 
in libraries when they wrote the books.” 

Music educators have done much to 
bring about the present development of 
bands, orchestras and choruses in our 
schools, but now to make that work 
effective, many of you may have to lay 
down your beloved batons, step down 
from the podium, give up those lectures 
on musicology and bid your students wait 
until you fight a few battles along withY 
education in general. You may have to 
spend hours with your service clubs and 
chambers of commerce and devote days 
to committee meetings and community re- 
lations. You may even have to become 
administrators or principals to get into 
the meetings ! 

I have no doubt that every music 
educator can give testimony as to his 
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Perfect Intonation! 


THE TONE HEARD ‘ROUND THE WORLD 





In Every Clime and Country 
Haynes Craftsman-made Instruments 
Are Used by Leading Flute Players 


THEIR OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: 
Light Responsive Action! 
Modelled Bodies and Key Mechanism] 
Specially Designed Head Joint Guaranteeing Even Balance 
and Full Rich Low Tones as well as a Fine Middle and High 
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Above all, a New 
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108 Massachusetts Ave. 


WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY 


Branch: WM. S. HAYNES STUDIOS, INC. 
33 West Fifty-first St., Suite 4, New York 19, New York 


Boston 15, Mass. 








CARL BECKER VIOLINS 


AMADEE DIEUDONNE 
COLLIN-MEZIN 
GEORGES APPARUT 





OVER SEVENTY YEARS SERVING PLAYERS OF 
VIOLINS-VIOLAS-’CELLOS 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF THE FAMOUS 
LEWIS QUALITY GUT AND WOUND STRINGS 


MAX MOLLER (AMSTERDAM) BOWS 
RAO METAL STRINGS 
LEWIS ROSIN 


AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS FOR FRENCH VIOLINS BY 


MARC LABERTE AND OTHERS 
VIOLIN, VIOLA AND CELLO BOWS BY 
LABERTE AND OTHER FRENCH MAKERS 


IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF MASTERPIECES 
BY ITALIAN, FRENCH and other MAKERS 


& 
WILLIAM LEWIS & SON 


207 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill., U.S.A. 


Publishers of the Internationally read Magazine 
“VIOLINS AND VIOLINISTS.” Subscription $2.50 





or her personal contribution to the win- 
ning of the war, Just as we were con- 
scious of our actions during those days of 


conflict, so in this period of peace must 


we retain that directness of purpose 


which will insure for us continued suc- 


cess in that leadership which the world 
has seemingly thrust upon us. From the 
realization of the force of music edu- 
cation can come a quickening of Amer- 
ican spirit, a deepening of emotion and 
sentiment, and a mounting sense of se- 
riousness and ore that is needed in 
our American scene. Through music edu- 
cation we can come to understand the 
true relationship between the realistic 
success of American material achieve- 
ments and the corresponding possibilities 
in the realm of human rights. 
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“HIGH FLIGHT’ 


For Mixed Voices .... $.18 


Four to Seven Parts 
a cappella 


High School and College Choirs 
will enjoy this superb poem by 
J. G. Magee and choral setting 
by Ralph W. Wright. Sung on the 
Indianapolis Night program. 


Examination copy on approval. 
Barnes-Wolfe Press 
528 S. Meridian St., Indianapolis 
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MUSIC for BRASS 
INSTRUMENTS 


FOR CORNET 


Complete Paper 
20 Difficult Etudes G. Wurm .75 
22 Virtuoso Studies H. Pietzch 1.25 
CONTEST ALBUM 
Eleven modern solos on the National Con- 
test List 


Contest Piece, Op. 57 G. Alary 
Fantasie Heroique, Op. 25 H. Gottwald 
Liebeslied, Op. 22 o. 2 O. Bohme 
Grand Concerto F. Grafe 
Romanza Appassionata 

C. M. Von Weber 
Concert Fantasie G. Cords 


Berceuse Op 7 Oo Bohme 
Variations in D flat, Op. 55 H. Busser 
Legende Heroique, Op. 27 J. Mouquet 


Romanze G. Cords 
Cantabile et Scherzetto P. Gaubert 
Solo and piano $3.00 


FOR FRENCH HORN 


Somplete Method for French Horn .. 
©. Franch $2.25 
60 Studies, Book 1 & 2 Kopprasch 1.00 

30 Instructive & Melodic Exercises 

Ranieri 1.25 

Orchestra Studies Wm. Gebhardt 

Books 1, 4 & 5 from the works 
{ Wagner Each 1.00 


FOR TROMBONE or BARITONE 


Modern Universal Method for Baritone and 
Slide Trombone. New Edition containing 
some famous studies by Arban, Vobaron, 
Yollinet, St. Jacome and others 

Part | $2.00 Part 2 vee-e1.79 
Part 3 1.75 Complete 5.00 


Cornette’s Celebrated Method 

Revised by J. N. Procter $1.50 
} Progressive Studies Dieppo 60 
Technical Exercises No. | Muller 2.00 
7 Progressive Studies Wagner 60 





4 Lessons & 17 Studies Vobaron 75 
34 Etudes Vobaron 1.25 
4 Studies, Op. 108 Seidel 75 


CONTEST ALBUM 

Eleven modern solos on National Contest 
List. See contents and price under cornet 
isting 


BRASS ENSEMBLES 









In a Happy Mood Busch $1.25 
(2 cornets, Eh horn, baritone b.c 
trombone b.c. & score) 

Spring is Here 
( cornets, baritone b.c 
b.c. & score) 

La hasse Tscherepnine 1.00 
(4 horns & score 4 trombones & 

) 
ina Dewit-Tallmadge $1.20 
(4 t ; & score) 
rtz Pfleger-Tallmadge 1.60 
(4 t & score) 

Zwei Quartette Maas 2.00 
4 & score) 

Nald Muller-Pottag 1.50 
(4 cor 

Pilgri rus from Tannhauser 


Wagner 1.00 
Freyschutz (Fantasia) 


Von Weber 1.00 


We will send on approval to teachers 
Ask for complete CATALOG NO. 7 


The 
CUNDY-BETTONEY CO. Inc. 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 





The Celebrated Arban-Clarke Method 
; $3.50 
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1947 Scholastic Creative Music Awards 





well be proud of the work done, 

which reflects the increased inter- 
est in original composition.” This was 
the consensus of judges after they had 
spent four days at Juilliard School of 
Music examining and evaluating a rec- 
ord-breaking number of entries in the 
Scholastic Creative Music Awards. 

The judges were: Norman Lloyd, 
assistant to the director of Juillard; 
Howard Murphy, music department, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and Geoffrey O’Hara, famous song 
writer. 

“Quality of composition is infinitely 
higher than last year,” said the judges. 
“The technical ability shown is remark- 
able. This is especially apparent in 
orchestra and other instrumental forms.” 
Happy as the hard-working judges were 
over higher quality and an increase of 
150 per cent in entries over any previous 
year (550 this year), they were not satis- 
fied. “I won’t be content until there are 
10,000 entries every year,” said Mr. 
Lloyd. 

Entries also revealed the broadening 
interest in writing original compositions. 
Writers of compositions receiving first 
awards lived in such widely separated 
places as Charleston, W. Va., New York 
City, Lancaster, Minn., Palm Beach, Fla., 
Detroit, Mich. Waterloo, Ia. and 
Johnstown, Pa. The sixty-one who re- 
ceived prizes, honorable mentions, and 
commendations live in twenty-four states. 
Entries came from thirty-six states. 

The three classifications added this 
year proved their worth. They were: 
high school song, band, and orchestra. 

Students, teachers and the general pub- 
lic will have an opportunity to hear 
some of the award-winning work. Plans 
for network presentations are now under 
consideration by Fred Waring = and 
Meredith Willson. It is likely that CBS 
will present one or more next fall on its 
School of the Air music series. 

“I’m sure that the large increase in 
entries is evidence of the activity of 
regional and state MMENC committees on 
creative music,” said Helen Baker.* 
“They see in the awards program one 


“S CHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS may very 


*National Chairman of MENC Creative Music 
Project organization. See personnel of Central 
Committee on another page. 


means by which the MENC can advance 
its long-range program for encouraging 
creative work in music. While we can’t 
hope to equal the record of 120,000 
entries in Art Awards, I believe we can 
bring students to think of music as a 
language in which they can express 
themselves and serve their schools and 
communities. I think the goal of 10,000 
compositions set by Mr. Lloyd can be 
reached in a few years. I join with 
Mr. Boutwell of Scholastic in inviting 
all MENC members to tell us how we 
can improve the Scholastic Creative Mu- 
sic Awards program.” 

Prizes and Certificates of Merit of 
Commendation have gone to all listed 
below. Usually they are presented at 
auditorium ceremonies. 

Prizes for all compositions in the in- 
strumental classifications, 6, 7, 8, and 9, 
were presented by the co-sponsor, Band 
Instrument Division of C. G. Conn Ltd., 
Elkhart, Indiana. 

Signature Recording Corporation of 
New York City this year presents awards 
for outstanding general ability and also 
for the best popular music in any classi- 
fication. To each prize winner in all 
classifications Signature sends a newly 
recorded Paul Whiteman album of 
George Gershwin’s Rhapsody im Blue. 


AWARDS FOR 1947 
SONG FOR SOLO VOICE 


(Any voice) with original accompaniment 


First Prize, $25: George H. Crumb, Jr., 17, 
Charleston (W. Va.) H. S. Teachers— 
John Hiersoux, Jr., Charles Greybill. 

Second Prize, $15: William Kloster, 18, West 
H. S., Waterloo, Iowa. Teacher—Dor- 
othy G. Johnson. 

Third Prize, $10: Jerry Neff, 17, Baldwin 
H. S., Birmingham, Mich. Teacher— 
Lydia K. Habib. 


PART-SONG FOR QUARTET OR 
CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES 
With piano accompaniment 

First Prize, $25: Edmond Mignon, 17, H. S. 
of Music and Art, New York City. 
Teacher—Alexander Richter. 

Second Prize, $15: Joel Mandelbaum, 14, 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School, New York 
City. Teachers—Andre Singer, Angela 
Diller, Helen G. Baker. 

Third Prize, $10: Albert Herring, 17, Phillips 
H. S., Birmingham, Ala. Teacher—Mrs. 
D. S. Rice. 





Students Examine Creative Music Project Display at Eastern Conference, Scranton. 
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PART-SONG FOR QUARTET OR 
CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES 
Without piano accompaniment 

First Prize, $25: Edmond Mignon. 

Second Prize, $15: Roger Hannay, 16, Scho- 
harie (N. Y.) Central H. S. Teacher— 
Orpha Gaige Quay. 

rhird Prize, $10: Peter Michaels, 17, South- 
west H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher— 
Istvan Gladics. 

HIGH SCHOOL SONG 

First Prize, $25: Billy Verne Leazer, 17, 
Lancaster (Minn.) H. S. Teachers— 
Sidona Poston, Mrs. Erwin Malm. 

Second Prize, $15: Wayne A. Kellogg, 16, 
Hannibal (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher—W. F. 
McGlen. 

rhird Prize, $10: J. Raymond Henderson, Jr., 
17, Manual Arts H. S., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Teacher—Lenore Snow. 

PIANO SOLO 


Any style or rhythmic movement 


First Prize, $25: Dick Banks, 17, Palm 
Beach H. S., West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Teacher—Frances de V. Ball. 

Second Prize, $15: Lionel A. Nowak, 14, 
Nottingham H. S., Syracuse, N. Y. 

rhird Prize, $10: Jerry Neff. 

The four classifications following are spon- 

ored by the Conn Band Instrument Division, 

Elkhart, Ind. 

COMPOSITION FOR ANY SOLO 
INSTRUMENT 


With piano accompaniment 


First Prize, $25: Jerry Neff. 

Second Prize, $15: David L. Burrows, 17, 
Windham H. S§&., Willimantic, Conn. 
Teacher—Donald Hayden. 

Chird Prize, $10: Stephen S. Prokopoff, 17, 
Berkeley (Calif.) H. S. Teacher—Mrs. 
Dorah D. O'Neill. 

COMPOSITION FOR NOT MORE 
THAN SIX INSTRUMENTS 

First Prize, $25: Jerry Neff. 

Second Prize, $15: Gerald Hummel, 15, John 
Adams H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher 
—Amos G. Wesler. 

Third Prize, $10: Diane Morgan, 17, Evans- 
ton (Ill.) Twp. H. S. Teachers—Ruby 
Shaw, Gardner Read. 


COMPOSITION FOR ORCHESTRA 
ARRANGED FOR MORE THAN 
SIX PIECES 


First Prize, $25: Eliot Greenberg, 16, H. S. 
of Music and Art, New York City. 
Teacher—Mrs. R. C. Bilchick. 

Second Prize, $15: Diane Morgan. 

Third Prize, $10: Roger Hannay. 

COMPOSITION FOR BAND 

First Prize, $25: William Kloster. 

Second Prize, $15: Mary June Rice, 17, Ar- 
senal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher—Louise E. Swan. 

Third Prize, $10: Richard K. Rice, 17, Dor- 
mont H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher— 
John S. Rumbarger. 


SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS 


(Co-sponsor: Signature Recording Corp.) 


FOR GENERAL ABILITY IN 
MUSIC COMPOSITION 

First Prize, $50: Jerry Neff. 

Second Prize, $25: George H. Crumb, Jr. 

Third Prize, $15: William Kloster. 

Fourth Prize, $10: Diane Morgan. 

Fifth Prize, $5: Lionel A. Nowak. 

FOR POPULAR MUSIC COMPOSITION 

First Prize, 200 Signature Recordings. -Stan- 
ley Mish, 19, Johnstown, Pa. Teacher— 
Wm. Dovenspike. 

Second Prize, $25: Nancy Edes, 16, Glen 
Lake, Minn. Teacher—F. Tesar. 

Third Prize, $15: Angelo Tim Villa, 18, 
Thomas A. Edison H. S., Gary, Ind. 
Teacher—Elizabeth Scheddell. 

Fourth Prize, $10: Mary Ruth Cherry, 16, 
Hearne (Tex.) H. S. Teachers—Mrs. F. 
N. C. Kearney, Kathryn Bishop. 

Fifth Prize, $5: Calvin Seerveld, 16, Sayville 
CH. %.) BB i i 
son, Mr. Van Schaik. 

To all high school students winning first, 
second, or third prizes in the Scholastic 
Creative Music Awards, Signature will also 
present as a Supplementary Award Paul 
Whiteman’s newly recorded Signature album 
of George Gershwin’s “‘Rhapsody in Blue.” 
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What you have long been waiting for! 


SONGS FOR BOYS 


(Junior High) 


By Robert W. Gibb 


UNISON SONGS 4! melodies in the book within range of about 


an octave, so may be sung in unison if desired. 


THREE-PART SONGS For two unchanged voices and Bass. 





Give them songs with texts they like and hear them sing! Twelve original 
songs about subjects of definite interest to boys. 


Price 50 Cents Net 
MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY ON APPROVAL? 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


24 Brookline Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 









































































NEW 1947 RELEASES ... 


NEW—For Violin 


DEVELOPING DOUBLE-STOPS. A 
complete course of study for 
double note and chord develop- 
GIBTD cecsecenses ait 


NEW—for Viola 


FROM VIOLIN TO VIOLA. A 
transitional thod 
snentiatnsatenia . Harvey S. Whistler 





NEW—for Cello 


INTRODUCING THE POSITIONS 
for Cello ... Harvey S. Whistler 


Vol. I (The Fourth Position) 
Vol. Il (Second, Second-and-a- 


Half, Third, and Third-and-a-Half 
Positions) 


NEW—for French Horn 


ADVANCED METHOD FOR 
FRENCH HORN. An _ outlined 
method to follow any elementary 
or intermediate method .............. 
oni nn: ee 


NEW—for Bassoon 


MODERN PARES. Foundation 
Studies for Bassoon 
asesinsataiiieititesnaitit Harvey S. Whistler 


NEW—for Ensemble 


ENSEMBLE CLASSICS FOR 
BRASS QUARTET ... H. Voxman 


Book I (Two Bb Trumpets. French 
Horn and Trombone or Baritone) 


Book II (two Bb Trumpets and 


Two Trombones or Trombone and 
QR EO 


NEW—for Orchestra 


MINIATURES for Or- 
E. DeLamater 


CONCERT 
ee 
A representative repertoire of 
music of the masters skillfully 
woven into effective, easy-to-play 
arrangements for first year or- 
chestral groups. Full orchesta 
instrumentation. 


Orchestra parts, each ................. " 


Piano Conductor and Piano Ac- 
ee 





RUBANK. Ine 


Campbell 
Chicago 12, 


For the Teacher of Today! 


Harvey S. Whistler $1.25 





1.00 
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1.25 
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Creating a College Music Program 
GEORGE W. INCE 








Here is a good story—breezy 
in style, but told concisely and 
completely. Although dealing 
with an experience at college 
level, the methods outlined 
are worth considering by 
college and high school teach- 
ers alike. 


T THE north end of the elm-lined 

quadrangle at Champlain College 

stands a pretty brick chapel with 
no organ but with a variety of musical 
instruments from snare drums to French 
horns. The organ mysteriously disap- 
peared when the Army pulled out of 
Plattsburg Military Barracks, where the 
college is located. 

The chapel’s vestry is crowded daily 
by students practicing piano scales or 
clarinet solos. Its nave plays host on 
week days to a concert band running 
through Holst’s “First Suite for Band” 
or Romberg’s overture to “The Student 
Prince.” In a small corner room is the 
office of Ronald D. Gregory, director of 
music for the Associated Colleges of 
Upper New York. 

Discovering a chapel to provide re- 
hearsal rooms for Champlain’s five mu- 
sical groups and fifty students taking 
free instrumental lessons wasn’t the only 
problem solved by the music staff of the 
Associated Colleges. In addition to 
Champlain the corporation runs Mohawk 
College in Utica and Sampson College 
on Seneca Lake. With an enrollment of 
6,000 students, the colleges were opened 
last fall to alleviate crowded conditions 
in “ivy-clad” institutions throughout the 
country. 

The department’s efforts to organize an 
adequate music program bumped into the 

problems of finding instruments, acquir- 
» ing adequate libraries, building a staff of 
instructors and recruiting enough stu- 
vdents to make the program worthwhile. 
They were solved, prestissimo forte, by 
hunting instruments in the music shops 
of four large cities, devising an in- 
genious system of exchange for library 
numbers, bringing together a staff from 
such distant points as Michigan and 
North Carolina, and poring over the 
admissions records of thousands of stu- 
dents. 

The feverish activity of organization 
led quickly to public performances, how- 
ever. Within ten weeks of Governor 
Dewey’s dedication of Champlain College 
the dance band had aired a fifteen- 
minute broadcast and performed for a 
campus dance. Two weeks later the con- 
cert band was heard on the air and made 
its first appearance at a basketball game. 
The Men’s Glee Club also went on the 
air and joined with a symphony orches- 
tra to present a special Yuletide assembly 
program. Mohawk and Sampson, open- 
ing a month later than Champlain, 
pushed ahead with plans for similar 
groups and public appearances. To get 
their programs started, Mohawk took 
over a former engineering office while 
Sampson utilized a one-time ship’s serv- 
ice building. 

Students, of course, formed the back- 
bone of the program. One of the first 


discoveries of the department, however, 
was that the student body—ninety per 
cent veterans—was determined to do 
classroom work first, everything else 
second. About thirty per cent of those 
interested in music turned out to be mar- 
ried students, who found it difficult to 
sandwich rehearsals between studying, 
eating, attending classes and taking care 
of the baby while mother shopped. 

In the first hectic weeks of organiza- 
tion on each campus the department in- 
terviewed every student who had indi-/ 
cated interest or experience in music 
when he filed his application form. Class 
schedules were studied to keep conflicts 
with classes and other activities to a 
minimum. Attention was given to those 
student veterans, long unaccustomed to 
the study skills required of a college 
education, who suddenly disappeared 
from public view to burrow into books 
in the quiet of their dormitories. It was 
also necessary to cope with a few stu- | 
dents who wanted to become four-actiy- | 
ity men and cut rehearsals for dramatics, 
modern language club sessions, the Stu- 
dent Council, or athletics. 

Two decisions by the staff helped stim- 
ulate interest in music and fill vacant 
rehearsal chairs. Most important was 
the granting of “proficiency credit” to / 
students participating in the program, 
with hours and a proficiency rating to 
be entered on a supplementary transcript. 
The department’s position as a student 
activity rather than an academic de- 
partment made this step necessary. 
Second was the careful planning ,, 
of rehearsals to eliminate the need * 
for extra sessions and reduce class 
conflicts. At the same time, success- 
ful presentations by various groups in- 
creased interest among several men who 
jumped onto the glee club, symphony and , 
band-wagons to increase membership con- 
siderably. The Concert Band at Cham- 
plain went from twenty to thirty-eight 
pieces; the glee club jumped from twen- 
ty-two to thirty-five; the symphony or- 
chestra, hampered by a lack of string 
players, grew from fifteen to twenty- 
three. 

By comparison with the human factor, 
the procurement of instruments was easy. 
However, it took several trips to New 
York City, Albany, Utica and Syracuse 
before the department acquired seventy- 
five instruments, including sousaphones, 
baritone horns and bass clarinets. In 
the meantime, Sampson College sleuths 
uncovered seventeen pianos stored by a 
thoughtful Navy and awaiting use after 
minor repairs and tuning. The instru- 
ments were distributed equally among 
the colleges and assigned at no charge to 
students. They are checked out of the 
music room much the same as library 
books. A rotation system provides for 
the shipment of needed instruments from 
one college to another for special events. 

After small basic libraries were estab- 
lished at each college the purchase of ¥ 
additional numbers was set up through a 
central office. After use by one college 
the new selections are forwarded to 
another campus. Thus each campus has, 
in effect, a library as large as that of the 
Associated Colleges itself. As the winter 
quarter drew to a close the Concert 
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NO SCHOOL BAND WILL WANT T0 MISS... 









LEEDS 


EIGHT TO THE BAR 
BOOGIE WOOGIE 


BAND BOOK 
Arranged by PAUL YODER 


















—" “i Contains peppy arrangements of 15 great boogie woogie hits, including- 


WOODCHOPPER’S BALL - COW COW BOOGIE 
DOWN THE ROAD APIECE « BEAT ME DADDY, EIGHT TO THE BAR 
BOOGIE WOOGIE BUGLE BOY °¢ MISTER FIVE BY FIVE 


CONDUCTOR 60c PARTS 35c¢ 


OI MEtlelsMNoh am te Uleetilelilelmiultiiia 


LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION - RKO Building * Radio City * New York 20 











Bands had forty-eight numbers and for- a doctor’s degree from the University 
ty-five marches; the symphony orchestras of Leipzig, a former concert master with Headquarters for 
boasted forty selections; the glee clubs the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, and - 
had thirty and the mixed choirs thirty- a former teacher with the Navy Band RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
five. Dance bands secured selections School in Washington, D. C. Staff mem- CHOIR GOWNS + VESTMENTS 
free of charge through publishers with bers are giving more than one hundred Ppt, PULPIT ROBES - HANGINGS 
a constant flow of new numbers keeping students free instruction in woodwind So stOLes - EMBROIDERIES 
the band in swing with the times. and brass instruments and the piano. Two “a 
Student officers head each of the members have been appointed to posts pointments - Alter Breve Goods 
musical groups, forming a governing V on the University and College Band Con- et 
body together with the director of music. ductors Conference. “7 { \ | 
They formulate policies on the scheduling With the initial task of planning and ATALOG auona 
of performances, discipline, choice of organization finished, the music depart- * oer 
selections and rehearsal procedures. A ment is looking forward to another year ., 
questionnaire to all students participating when its main problems will be those of 
in music has been used by the department 4{/ any department constantly struggling to 
to determine student opinion on these provide a broader music program for as — : 
matters plus conductor methods. many students as possible, and to de- When writing to advertisers, please 
The staff of ten that conducts the velop its groups to a higher point of mention the Music Educators Journal. 
program includes a teacher who holds proficiency. 





| ‘s | ae For the first time, these immortal melodies are made available! 
1 he me SIMPLIFIED TEACHING EDITION FOR PIANO 




































= These priceless melodies, familiar to everyone, have been and love, your pupils will achieve a feeling of accom- 
carefully arranged by Dr. Albert Sirmay to develop the plishment at on early stage in their piano tuition. For 
PI technique and stimulate the interest of piano beginners, added enjoyment, this edition is printed with words and 
ail ; both young and old. By playing the music they know large notes. 
— MAKE BELIEVE Kern SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES ..... Kern 
\ = OH, WHAT A BEAUTIFUL MORNIN’ Rodgers ee Kern 
] el e ROSES OF PICARDY ....... Wood MY BEAUTIFUL LADY ... Caryl 
ea THE BELLS OF ST. MARY'S Adams Lh. 4. A 4 Gershwin 
; poo SLEEPY LAGOON ........ a Coates THE SURREY WITH THE FRINGE ON TOP... Rodgers 
= ss oo 35 cents each at your favorite music store or by direct order — 


& Cr. Inc. RKO BUILDING + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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FOOTBALL 
PEP MUSIC 


Solid — 
Snappy — 
Well Arranged 


* BROWN CHEERING SONG— 
Medley March 
arranged by E. B. Hall 
Contains 
Brown Cheering Song 
He's a Jolly Good Fellow 
Peruna-Southern Methodist University 


* BUTLER FIELD—March Song 


ranged by E. B. Hall 


* EYES OF TEXAS—Medley 
irranged by E. B. Hall 
Contains 
Eyes of Texas 
Hail Hail Our Boys Will Shine 
The Balladors Song 
EYES OF TEXAS—March Medley 
irranged by Paul Yoder 
ntain 
Hail Hail the Gang’s All Here 


Our Boys Will Shine Tonight 
Eyes of Texas 


* GEORGIA TECH—Pep Medley 


B. Ha 


Jé t rdil 


J 


Rambling Wreck from Georgia Tech 
Solomon Levi 
Trogan War Flag—U. of So. Cal. 


ANNIE LAURIE IN SWINGTIME— 
Novelty 
se ee 


by Colombo 


moe 


BLIND MICE ARE STRUTTING— 
Novelty 
ranged f£ Colombo 


* HAIL WEST VIRGINIA—March 
arranged by Frank Panella 
Official Song of West Virginia Univer- 


city) 


YANKEE DOODLE IN SWING— 
Novelty 


arranged by Lou Halmy 


THE TOUCHDOWN—March 


by Frank Godwin 


Full Band $1.00 each 
Symphonic Band (Numbers marked ¥*&) 


$1.75 
Order copies today. 
Send for Volkwein Catalog No. 9 


VOLKWEIN BROS. INC. 


Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Broadcasting from the Auditorium 


FRANKLIN B. HEGE 





ECAUSE of the increase in the num- 

ber of local radio stations through- 

out the country, a substantial num- 
ber of schools are now given an oppor- 
tunity to broadcast their various music 
organizations. In most cases, however, 
these smaller stations are not equipped 
to broadcast organizations of any great 
size at the studio and must, therefore, 
pick them up from the school by what 
is known as a “remote” broadcast. 

The logical point of origin for these 
programs is the school auditorium. If 
there are several schools and several 
auditoriums in the community one of 
these should be chosen as a permanent 
auditorium for broadcasting. In so 
choosing the following factors should be 
considered: location of the auditorium 
with regard to size, acoustical qualities, 
stage facilities, proximity to outside 
noise and interference, and convenience 
for an audience. 

These broadcasts by the various or- 
ganizations of the school music depart- 
ment will provide excellent motivation 
for the students belonging to the groups 
that take part. They will deepen the in- 
terest of the student body in the activi- 
ties of the music department, and at the 
same time will offer one of the most 
effective public relations forces for the 
entire school system. 

The local radio stations will also wel- 
come these school broadcasts for they 
must have some programs* of education- 
al or public-welfare interest in order to 
renew their operation licenses issued to 
them by the Federal Communications 
Comunission. 

When the broadcasts originate from 
the school auditorium and are handled 
by the local radio station personnel, it 
is advisable for the school music direc- 
tor to make a study of the technical 
problems involved in order to have a 
successful broadcast. 

As a rule, a pair of telephone wires 
are installed. One is to transmit the 
program, and the other provides a con- 
tinuous two-way connection between the 
station engineer and the engineer at the 
scene of the broadcast. 

Of the many problems which are in- 
volved in having a successful remote 
broadcast, the one of prime importance is 
having a_ well-balanced telephone line 
that is of good enough quality to carry 
the highest and lowest frequencies of the 
music. Since a music broadcast has a 
much wider range of frequencies than a 
broadcast of the spoken voice alone, and 
since it is important that the full range 
of the broadcasting frequencies be bal- 
anced, it is imperative that the school 
music director understand the various 
classes of telephone lines available for 
broadcasting purposes. 

There are four types of telephone lines 
that can be used for remote broadcasts. 
These are termed A, B, C, and D. Lines 
A and B are balanced and are of good 
quality for musical broadcasts. Class C 
and D lines are of poorer quality, con- 
sequently high and low frequencies will 
be distorted. 

It is possible, however, to have ex- 





*To further qualify this statement refer to the 
*‘Rules and Regulations’’ prepared by the Federal 
Communications Commission, Washington, D. C. 





cellent results when using a Class C or 
LD) line if it is balanced by an equalizer. 
The Victor Division of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America has invented a line 
equalizer known as the Audio Oscillator, 
This instrument is used by the engineer 
at the scene of the remote broadcast. If 
either Class C or D line is used, the 
school music director should immediately 
inquire about the Audio Oscillator. [f 
the station does not have a line balancer 
and cannot borrow one, the music direc- 
tor must decide whether or not to broad- 
cast under such unfavorable conditions, 
In this case it may be wise to decide 
against attempting the broadcast. 

There are other problems concerning 
the remote broadcast which should be 
understood by the director. These in- 
clude the quality and number of micro- 
phones to be used, and the system and 
provision for monitoring the broadcast. 

lf the broadcast is worth doing, it 
must be done to the best ability of the 
radio station. This includes using their 
best studio microphones. Many stations 
may not even mention the type of micro- 
phones they plan to use. Pressure mi- 
crophones are generally used for remote 
broadcasts. However, the musical re- 
sults from using this type of micro- 
phone are not, as a rule, very satisfac- 
tory. The RCA 44BX velocity micro- 
phone is excellent for the finest musical 
broadcasts. Its high quality of reception 
and its very flat response to frequencies 
between 30 and 15,000 make it an ideal 
microphone for broadcasting the most 
delicate musical ensemble. This micro- 
phone is bi-directional, and the latest 
models have a switch which permits ad- 
justment for voice or music. 

The portable control box is a necessary 
piece of equipment for every remote 
broadcast. The control box takes the 
place of the engineer’s control room in 
the radio station. Most control boxes 
have connection for three microphones. 
While three are usually sufficient for 
broadcasting most musical programs, the 
director might need additional “solo” 
mikes to pick up particular solo passages. 

Of no little importance is the monitor- 
ing of sample portions of the proposed 
broadcast or the entire dress rehearsal. 
The remote broadcast presents an infer- 
ior system of monitoring. If the pro- 
gram were being broadcast from the 
studio, the music director and the engi- 
neer could check balance and other es- 
sential items from the control room 
where the exact reproduction of the 
broadcast can be heard. Earphones seem 
to be the most practical way to monitor 
a remote broadcast at the scene of the 
program. Another way to monitor a re- 
mote broadcast is to relay the dress re- 
hearsal back to the station where a mon- 
itor will check the results and inform the 
engineer at the scene of the broadcast 
of the necessary changes to be made 
in the setup there. 

Earphones are of definite use to the 
director during the broadcast itself. In 
the case of a choral program he can 
check whether or not the accompaniment 
is blending with the choir. If the choir 
is serving as a background for a solo 
voice this balance may also be checked 
through the earphones. Also, if the 
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Fantasia 
by Andrea Rolland 


written expressly for 


band 


Brilliant C work that 

sounds like an A work 

new colors! new tunes! 
‘new rhythms! 


$6.00 Symphonic Band 
4.50 Full Band 
.30 Extra Parts 


Send for our new band 
circular 


Educational Publishing 
Institute Corporation 


545 Fifth Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 














VOCAL TEACHERS— 


CHORAL SETTINGS HERE THEY ARE! 
VOCALTONES 


PROUDLY PRESENTS A SERIES OF 


Charlottown (American Folk Song) 
S.S.A. (No. 7993) — - a 16 VOCAL ACCOMPANIMENT RECORDS 


S.A.T.B. (No. 8136) - 16 Vocal accompaniments for traditional 


songs done in the traditional manner by 
The Promised Land (White Spiritual) 


CHARLES F. BRYAN 


a fine pianist for both high and low 
voices. Lead-sheets and lyrics free with 


S.S.A. (No. 7994) evceneveneeeretensettccnnnsstvecnseenussnaetsnanancencacmncnsesnee OOM each record. Ideal for studio use and 
S.A.T.B. (No. 8134) . nnn nnnnsetnenneenernennnnnn - AS Se ces ox cal ca aioe 

| Have a Motner in the Heavens Whit Sita _i- a Se Se ae 
S.S.A. (No. 7995) oo ccccccccscsesecssenesteeeeeeneeenne all Avesanan a 

S.A.T.B. (No. 8135) . renee 16 | 
Who's Goin' To Stay With Me Tonight? From the Southern Folk Ik Tale) ry crag ace aoe baad 
S.A.T.B. (No. ae 16 Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, 
please send me your FREE CATA- 

Prublications of Clesnshe LOGUE. 


I ia nti conicseuctiindeibonbicned 


4 PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
J. Fischer & Bro. ) 
Address 


119 West A0th St. RE cretssdeitntcecnecttiyeniebaioald Zone ........ 
New York 18, N.Y. RE I iris 
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NEW CHORAL MUSIC 


Mixed Voices 




















S.A.T.B. 
1046 — Peace Shall Prevail ..... .. Lily Strickland .18 
1047 — Fog in the Harbor ........ Lily Strickland .18 
1044 — Bow Down Thine ove O Lord (Psalm 86) 
eevee eeeensens seeeeeeee Wm. Presser .16 


Women's Voices 


3032 — Lament from Dante’s Vita Nuova (S.S.A.A.) 
cooceeseecoceses ....... Arthur Lourie .20 


3035 — The Road’s End (S.S.A.) .... Richard Purvis .18 


3037 — How Sweet I Roam’d (S.S.A.) 
.86s606ue we beurees Mendelssohn-Drum_ .16 


3036 — Tears, Idle Tears (S.S.A.) 
peseteeaew eon ....  Mendelssohn-Drum_.16 


3038 — A Nation’s Prayer (S.S.A.) .. Solon Alberti .15 


Two-Part Treble Voices 
118 — Hear My Prayer, O Lord .... Dvorak-Baird .15 


119 — 1 Will Sing New Songs of Gladness 
peeessececeseseoeneees . Dvorak-Baird .15 


120 — By the Waters of Babylon ... Dvorak-Baird .16 


Sample copies sent on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 






























AIDS TO BETTER MUSIC .... 


Scientifically Made For Your Visionaid 


K-LITH VISIONAID 
MANUSCRIPT and SCORE PAPER 


PAUL YODER’S 


CONCERT BAND SCORE PAD 
24 sheets, 12 x 19, printed 2 sides $1.00 


GEORGE ‘“‘RED’’ BIRD’S 


FOOTBALL BAND SHOW CHART FORM 
50 Page Book $3.50 24 sheet Pad $1.50 


Sold by Music Dealers Everywhere 


HOUSE OF Kennedy INC. 


102 ST. CLAIR AVENUE, N. W. * CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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choir is singing while the announcer js 
talking, the director can adjust a proper 
balance between the two. Through the 
use of the earphones the director can 
keep his “finger on the pulse” of the 
program and can quickly meet any emer- 
gency. 

Before completing’ arrangements for 
the broadcasting of any musical pro- 
gram be sure to clear all selections with 
the radio station and also get an exact 
timing of all music and script for the 
entire program. 

Broadcasting of the various school 
musical organizations can become a very 
important feature of the work of the 
music department. In order that these 
groups will sound as well over the air 
as they do in the auditorium it is im- 
portant for the school music director to 
acquire a certain familiarity with the 
technical aspects of broadcasting. Time 
spent in this study will be more than re- 
paid in the quality of the resulting broad- 
casts. 





Advisory Council on Films 





HE establishment of an Advisory 

Council on Films for Music Educa- 

tion has been announced by George 
F. Zook, President of the American 
Council on Education and Mark A. 
May, Chairman of the Commission on 
Motion Pictures. The Advisory Council 
will make a survey of the areas in which 
films are needed for music education, 
select topics for films and prepare the 
details and education specifications for 
them. In accordance with the established 
policy of the Commission on Motion 
Pictures, all of the educational specifica- 
tions for films and other materials de- 
veloped by the Advisory Council will be 
made available to film producers without 
charge. 

The Advisory Council will function as 
a part of the MENC Project on Films 
in Music Education, of which Helen C. 
Dill of Los Angeles is General Chair- 
man. 

President Richman announced the fol- 
lowing personnel of the Advisory Coun- 
cil which will work with the Commis- 
sion on Motion Pictures: Vanett Lawler, 
Associate Executive Secretary of the 
Music Educators National Conference 
and Music Education Consultant of the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C.; 
Louis Woodson Curtis, Los Angeles, 
California; Lilla Belle Pitts, Professor 
of Music Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York; Mar- 
garet Lowry, Assistant Professor of Mu- 
sic Education, Queen’s College, Flushing, 
New York, Eastern Division Chairman, 
MENC Special Project on Films in 
Music Education; Kenneth Hjelmervik, 
4012 W. 44th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Advisory Council is working 
closely with Gardner L. Hart, Director 
of the Commission on Motion Pictures 
with headquarters at Yale University, 
333 Cedar Street, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, and R. S. Hadsell, Motion Picture 
Research Project, Yale University. 

The Commission on Motion Pictures 
was made possible by a grant from the 
Motion Picture Association of America 
to the American Council on Education. 
In addition to the music project, the 
Commission is also working out specifi- 
cations for films in the fields of democ- 
racy, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry and art. 
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THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


176 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 1¢ 






MASS 





Song Collections 
for 
Kindergarten 
Nursery School 
Primary Grades 


...Discovering Music-Wadley 
Through the play approach this 
book presents the fundamental 
elements of music to children 
from three to six .............. 1.25 


. Stories That Sing— 
Crowninshield 
Short songs and stories with 
pictures drawn by the children. 
Helpful in reading readiness 
SE ciintchiaathnaeiwenkas 2.00 
..Timothy’s Tunes—McCall 
The songs can be transferred to 
a one-octave instrument ...... 2.00 


. Sing and Play Book— 
Crowninshield 
3-fold purpose — songs, creative 
rhythms and repertoire ........ 1.25 
. New Songs and Games— 
Crowninshield 
Songs that may be dramatized 1.25 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 





By Carl E. 
SEASHORE 





In Search of 
Beauty in 
Music 


Scientific Approach to Musical 

Esthetics, by the author of the 
famous Seashore tests to determine 
musical aptitude. This new vol- 
ume is designed as an introduc- 
tion to the science of music for 
advanced students of music and 
psychology, educators, music teach- 
ers, professional musicians, and 
the intelligent music lover. 

It integrates Dr. Seashore’s in- 
terpretive and popular articles on 
the psychology of music, opening 
up a rich new mine of information 
for many readers. The book is a 
summation of 40 years’ research by 
the author and his associates. 
Illustrated. 396 Pages, $4.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
IS East 26th Street, New York 10 
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TEN DAYS’ INTENSIVE COURSE 


Chua Shraining and Conducting 


FATHER FINN 


Training of choral voices, boys’, girls’, adults’. . 
ing voice of boy. . . . Color scheme for chorus. . 


415 West 59th Street, New York, N. Y. 


JULY 7 — JULY 17 


balance. .. . Sight reading. 


. . Chang- 
. . Blend, 


Simplified method of conducting involved music. .. . 
Renaissance polyphony. 
junior high school choirs. 


Madrigals and motets for 


Organ and orchestral accompaniment. 


Limited number of students accepted. 








Housing and Meals in Campus Dormitories. 
stitute, address SCHOOL O 


OHIO. 


Announcing 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 
Ohio State University 





Institute on Church Music and Worship 
July 8-17, 1947 


Workshops in Organ and Service Playing, Choral 
Singing and Conducting 





Instrumental Music Education Institute 
July 8-18, 1947 


Marchin 
Drum 


Band Techniques, Concert Band Techniques, 
ajoring, Newer Developments in Teaching 


Methods and Materials, String, Brass, and 
Woodwind Clinics 





For further information on either In- 


MUSIC, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS 10, 








* Distinctive models 





* Beautiful materials 
* Attractive colors 
* Reasonable prices 


CuooseE now from Collegiate’s large 
selection of materials and be assured 
of prompt delivery next fall. 
illustrations and 
materials, write today for Catalog C-10. 


COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN CO. 
117 N. Wacker Dr. 


formation, 


1000 N. Market St. 
Champaign, Illinois 





Chicago 6, Illinois 


q 366 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Y 





For in- 
sample 





Film Music Notes 


Official Organ of 
National Film Music Council 
s 


Contents 
Information and Critiques on Music in 
current films. Articles by Film musicians 
and Leading Authorities. Teaching Possi- 
bilities in tertainment Films. 16 mm 
Films in Music Education. 
National and State Interest in Film Music. 
News Items—Comments—Future Releases. 
Published Sept. to May 
$2.00 per year 
250 East 43rd Street 
New York 17, New York 











yy, 











Get a 
**S$CALOMETER’'’ 


50c 
Saves a year’s explaining. Only devise to measure 
intervals. Write for quantity price. Excellent as 
token gift to pupils. 
EDMUND SCHILL (B.S.—N.Y.U.) 
79 Park Ave. Verona, N. J. 
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one of the most important 


Number of subscriptions 


The Complete Works of 


200 
300 
400 
500 


J. W. EDWARDS 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


ee @ © 


of the 


NOW AVAILABLE 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


(Bach-Gesellschaft edition — 47 volumes) 


will be published in exact facsimile upon 
receipt of at least 200 subscriptions 


15,640 pages — Bound in buckram 


Price per set 


$400 


325 
290 
270 


PLACE YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
Add your support to this important 


MUSIC REPUBLICATION PROGRAM 


For further information write to 


Publishers, also, of the Revised Third Edition 


KOCHEL-EINSTEIN VERZEICHNIS 


with addenda and corrigenda as of 1947 by 
Alfred Einstein. XLIX, 984 pages... ..$10.00 





7 














120 Claremont Avenue 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
William Schuman, President 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 
30 TO AUGUST 8, 1947 


Catalog on request 
Room 4425S 








JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Instruction in all branches of music and music education 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES BY 


Marion Bauer Sylvan Levin Olga Samaroff 

Roger Bowman Fritz Mahler Ruth Shafer 

Berniee Frost Queena Mario Bernard Taylor 

Ernest Hutcheson Louis Persinger George A. Wedge 
Jacob Kwalwasser Earl Rogers David McK. Williams 
Chorus & Orchestra — Peter Wilhousky | Band — Richard Franko Goldman 


New York 27, N. Y. 
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MENC ELECTIONS 





HE April JOURNAL carried a report of 

the elections for the first four of the 

series of MENC Division conven- 
tions which had been held at the time 
the magazine went to press. The out- 
come of the elections in the two re- 
maining Divisions follows: 


Eastern. President—Hummel Fish- 
burn, State College, Pa.; *First Vice- 
President—Helen M. Hosmer, Pots- 
dam, N. Y.; Second Vice-President— 
3ertha W. Bailey, New York, N. Y. 

{Presidents of affiliated state organizations, who 
serve on the Eastern Executive Board as repre- 
sentatives of their states, are: Connecticut Music 
Educators Association—Elizabeth C. Sonier, Win- 
sted; Delaware Music Educators Association— 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Bennett, Milford; Maine Mu- 
sic Educators Association—Madeline F. Perazzi, 
Portland; Maryland Music Educators Association 
—Frances Jackman Civis, Baltimore; Massachu- 
setts Music Educators Association—Helen Curry, 
Fitchburg ; New Hampshire Music Educators As- 
sociation—Ruth Sawyer, Portsmouth; Dept. of 
Music, New Jersey Education Association—Philip 
Gordon, Maplewood ; Pennsylvania Music Edu- 
cators Association—Hummel Fishburn, State Col- 
lege ; Rhode Island Music Educators Association— 
Mary H. Remington, East Providence; Vermont 
Music Educators Association—Esther E. Mesh, 
Randolph. } 


Southern. President—Paul W. Ma- 
thews, Montgomery, Ala.; *First Vice- 
President—Lloyd V. Funchess, Baton 
Rouge, La.; Second Vice-President— 
Polly Gibbs, Baton Rouge, La. 


{Presidents of affiliated state organizations, who 
serve on the Southern Executive Board as repre- 
sentatives of their states, are: Alabama Music 
Educators Association—Yale H. Ellis, Mont- 
gomery; Florida Music Educators Association— 
Otto J. Kraushaar. Lake Wales; Georgia Music 
Educators Association—Owen Seitz, Atlanta; 
Kentucky Music Educators Association—Wel- 
don Hart, Bowling Green; Louisiana Music 
Educators Association—Rene A. Louapre, Jr., 
New Orleans; Mississippi Music Educators As- 
sociation—Kenneth Wright, Columbus; North 
Carolina Music Educators Association—E. H. F. 
Weis, Guilford College; South Carolina Music 
Educators Association—Harriette Cleveland, Co- 
lumbia; Tennessee Music Educators Association— 
Wilson Mount, Memphis; Virginia Music Edu- 
cators Association—Sharon B. Hoose, Charlottes- 
ville; West Virginia Music Educators Associa- 
tion—Claren E. eoples, Huntington. } 


” *By pine of the MENC Constitution, the 
office of First Vice-President is automatically filled 
by the retiring president (Section 4, Article 
V). 





Global 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-ONE 





Many of the nation’s larger cities now 
possess central film libraries. operated by 
their school systems, and in addition the 
16mm. commercial film libraries located 
in every section of the country now offer 
a rich selection of educational films at 
modest rental fees.* Song slides of any 
non-copyright material may be quickly 
and inexpensively made on the announce- 
ment sheets sold in photographic supply 
stores, and permanently mounted between 
gad glasses. 

Carefully planned commentary by the 
teacher is an extremely important part 
of this course, which obviously permits 
of great flexibility and adaption to con- 
temporary happenings in the world of 
music. Pupils are introduced to virtual- 
ly every type of public concert per- 
formance on the screen including a 
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symphony orchestra, chamber music, sev- 
eral condensed grand operas, various solo 
instrument recitals, and even portions of 
ballets, and the skillful teacher can read- 
ily link these experiences with events in 
the local musical scene—concerts, radio 
programs and the many excellent film 
scores in recent Hollywood productions. 

If educators expect to cope effectively 
with the task of developing future world 
citizens, modern tools must be_ used. 
Commenting on the use of audio-visualy 
aids in the education of the future, 
Edgar Dale of Ohio State University 
has recently said: 

“Professional teaching demands pro- 
fessional tools and equipment. Instead 
of relying only on textbooks, we shall 
use models, motion pictures, — slides, 
photographs, exhibits, recordings, radio, 
posters, charts, graphs and the like. New 
teaching tools will make our job more - 
interesting, more effective, more reward- % 
ig. Certainly it isn’t very exciting to 
be teaching 2Uth Century children with 
19th Century tools.” 

“Global Music” is a sincere attempt to 
coordinate these modern teaching tools 
with the ultimate objective of producing 
etter world citizens for tomorrow’s ex- 
citingly-glimpsed vista—the atomic age.’ 


1An indispensable source book for 16mm. films 
“1000 and One,’’ the Blue Book of Non- 
Theatrical Films, published by The Educational 
Screen, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1. Price, $1.00. 
Complete lesson plans for ‘‘Global Music’’ 
will be furnished music educators upon applica- 
tion to the writer, c/o Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. Enclose return envelope. 
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NEA Wins Award. In observance 
of the sixteenth anniversary of the 
development of 16mm. sound on film, 
the National Education Association 
through its Audio Visual Instruction De- 
partment was recently presented with 
a “16 Millimeter Pioneer Award” by 
RCA Victor in recognition of the 
achievements of NEA in advancing 
learning and understanding through 
the application of audio-visual aids 
in the schools. 

_ Ernest Bloch Award, annual compe- 
tition for the best new work for wom- 
en’s chorus based on a text taken from 
or related to the Old Testament, was 
established three years ago by the 
United Temple Chorus of Long Island. 
Open to composers in North or South 
America who must submit their music 
under pseudonym before November 1, 
1947. The winning work carries a 
prize of $150 and will be published by 
Carl Fischer, Inc. Detailed informa- 
tion may be obtained from the United 
— Chorus, Box 726, Hewlett, 


George Foster Peabody Award for 
“outstanding entertainment in music” 
has been conferred on the National 
Broadcasting Company for its “Or- 
chestras of the Nation” series heard 
on Saturdays, 3:00 to 4:00 p.m., EST. 
Now in its fourth season, “Orchestras 
of the Nation” has presented nineteen 
symphony orchestras from all parts of 
the United States and has provided 
opportunity for community symphony 
orchestras to be heard by coast-to- 
coast audiences. The George Foster 
Peabody awards are administered by 
the Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
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Summer Band Concarts 


Depend on E.M.B. for the newest in all types of band music 
as well as standard marches, overtures, novelties and pro- 
gram materials of all publishers. Mail orders receive prompt 
individual attention. 


NEW BAND TITLES 


of exceptional ‘listener’ appeal 


Marimba Capers 
Caneva 
Petite Suite 
Tschaikowsky-Cray 
Rocking in a Plastic Chair 
















Accordion to Hoyle 
(Accordion Solo) — Bennett 

All’s Well That Ends Well 
(Novelty) — Buys 

Annie Get Your Gun 


(Selection) — Berlin-Leidzen Moffitt 
Bobby Sox Suite Sheep May Safely Graze 
Walters Bach-Richardson 


Buffalo Bill 
(Descriptive Overture) — 
Frangkiser 
Cole Porter Songs 
Arranged by R. Bennett 
Funiculi Funicula 
Arranged by Lang 
I Hear a Rhapsody 
Transcribed by Teague 


Suite Francaise 
Milhaud 

Themes from ‘Second Concerto’ 
Rachmaninoff-Bennett 

Waves of the Danube 
Ivanovici-Lang 

We Could Make Such Beautiful Music 
Transcribed by Teague 





SUMMER SCHOOL MATERIALS 


E.M.B. carries in stock all the standard woodwind, brass 
and string methods and studies for Summer School 
Courses. All are available on approval. 


EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


30 E. Adams St. Chicago 3, Ill. 














nalism of the University of Georgia. Eric von der Goltz and Clifford L. 


Robert L. Sanders and Douglas D. 
Nye, dean and assistant dean, respec- 
tively, of the Indiana University School 
of Music, have resigned their posi- 
tions as of June 30 to devote full 
time to teaching, research and compo- 
sition. Both men will continue as 
members of the School’s faculty. 

Hazel Collins and Modena Scoville, 
instructors in the Department of Mu- 
sic Education of the School of Educa- 
cation, New York University, were 
recently awarded service scrolls in 
commemoration of their 15 years’ and 
17 years’ membership, respectively, on 
the faculty of the institution. 

Agnes M. Whitcomb on March 1 re- 
tired from her position as Assistant 
Supervisor of Music in the New 


Haven (Conn.) Public Schools. 





Carter, members of the staff of Carl 
Fischer, Inc., have been elected to the 
post of vice-president according to 
an announcement recently released by 
Frank H. Connor, President of the 
firm, 


New Robbins Firms. J. J. Robbins, 
who recently sold his interest in the 
Big Three publishing firm, has re- 
turned to the music field as the head 
of three personally-owned publishing 
companies—J. J. Robbins and Sons, 
Inc., Hamilton S. Gordon, Inc., and 
The John Franklin Company—under 
the name of Consolidated Music Pub- 
lishers. 


Mrs. Ralph Winslow died at her 
home at Alabama Farms, Antrim, 
New Hampshire, on March 9. 
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FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS: 
EXTRACTS 
FROM FAMOUS WORKS 
of OLD and MODERN MASTERS 








Brahms, Dvorak, Gounod, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Korsakov, 

Saint Saens, Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, Liszt, Rossini, Schu- 

bert, Tschaikowsky, Wagner, Frederick Stock, Shostakovich, 

Schoenberg, Richard Strauss, Arne Oldberg, Ravel, Howard 

Hanson, Eric De Lamarter, Edward Collins, Albeniz, and many 
other famous composers. 








OBOE PASSAGES — By R. M. MAYER 




















CLARINET CADENZAS 


from well known classic works 


ee ES non 5600000chusseeeesns each $1.00 
BASSOON PASSAGES — By C. S. KESSLER 
PU PE o.n vncecsvescsanenness each $1.00 
STRING BASS PASSAGES — sonia 
By R. FAHSBENDER 
ee PR oc cbc ccncnnsacesievese each $1.00 
FRENCH HORN PASSAGES — 

By MAX P. POTTAG 
2, err each $1.00 
TYMPANI PASSAGES — By R. A. CROSS 
ae Pee ee each $1.00 

JANCOURT 
BASSOON STUDIES 
Extracted by 
THOMAS C, COLLINS 
from the famous Jancourt Bassoon Method 
$1.00 
FAMOUS 


Extracted by 
WALTER C. SCHAD 


75c 








43 W. 23rd St. 


New York, N. Y. 





PUBLISHED 


BELWIN, INC. 


FOR SALE WHERE 
YOU BUY YOUR MUSIC 








IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE 





iF YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE 


WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR 


Band and Orchestra Teachers—Violinists, 'Cellistss—Woodwind 
or Brass Teachers—Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers—Piano Teachers 


MEN OR WOMEN 
Cc. E. LUTTON, Mgr. :-: 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 
If listed with me—Is your record up to date? 








Chicagoland Music Festival, in its 
eighteenth festival concert to be held 
August 16 at Soldiers’ Field, will 


feature a pageant depicting the ex- 
ploits of George Rogers Clark and the 
taking of the Northwest Territory. 
Sponsored by the Chicago Tribune 
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Charities, Inc., the festival will climax 
a score or more of preliminary festivals 
throughout the country with various 
instrumental and vocal competitions, 
and four singers will compete in the 
finals of the men’s and women’s vocal 
contests. 





John Gregg Paine. The field of my- 
sic suffers a severe loss in the death 
of John Paine, general manager ot the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers—a post he had 
held for ten years. A true missionary 
of music and a crusader for the Amer- 
ican composer, he was well known 
among music educators through his 
appearances on convention programs 
and contributions to the Journal, 
and through other associations with 
the music education field, with which 
he felt and constantly demonstrated a 
strong kinship. His death came sud- 
denly following an address delivered 
to the National Federation of Music 
Clubs in Detroit, Michigan, April 23, 
Only a week before, he was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the biennial dinner of 
the MENC Southern Division at 
Birmingham, Alabama. During his 
career he received many significant 
honors and awards in recognition of 
his services in behalf of American mu- 
sic. An outstanding authority in mat- 
ters pertaining to national and inter- 
national copyright, he was a constant 
champion of the mutual interests of 
composers, authors and _ publishers. 
Through his life and work he has left 
a definite impact on the world of music. 

Pan American Day Concert at the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
This event, April 14, 1947, was of 
special significance since it marked the 
first appearance of student groups 
from the music education field at a 
formal concert of the Pan American 
Union. The conductor was George 
Howerton, director of choral activities 
at Northwestern University, and par- 
ticipating students represented the 
Washington Lee High School, Arling- 
ton, Virginia, and the Mathew-Fon- 
taine Maury High School, Norfolk, 
Virginia. Preliminary training of the 
students was under the direction of 
Florence Booker and Sena B. Wood, 
choral conductors, respectively, of the 
two schools represented. 

Band Composers and Arrangers 
Contest is announced by the Southern 
Music Company of San _ Antonio, 
Texas, in conjunction with the Third 
Annual Band Clinic to be held on the 
campus of Texas College of Arts and 
Industries July 20 through August 3. 
Publication of the winning numbers 
and prizes in the amount of $225 will 
be awarded the winners of the compe- 
tition. July 15, 1947, is the .deadline 
for receiving entries, which should be 
forwarded to L. W. Chidester, Head 
of the Dept. of Fine Arts, Texas A & I 
College, Kingsville. 


Goldman Band. The thirtieth sum- 
mer series of the Daniel and Florence 
Guggenheim Memorial Concerts by 
The Goldman Band is being held in 
New York City parks, daily except 
Tuesday at 8:30 p. m. from June 13 to 
August 10. 


T. Edgar Shields, head of the De- 
partment of Music at Lehigh Universi- 
ty, retired July 1 with the rank of pro- 
fessor emeritus after forty-two years 
of service. 


Boosey & Hawkes, music publishers, 
announce the purchase of a building 
near Lynbrook, Long Island, to house 
their general offices, instrument as- 
sembly and sales division, stockroom 
and shipping departments. A part ol 
the executive offices will remain in 
New York together with the promo- 
tional department. Operations from 
the new site commenced on June lI. 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


OF 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 23——-AUGUST 1, 1947 


FALL SESSION 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1947——JUNE 12, 1948 
For further information address 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 























DIEGES & CLUST 


17 John Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


G 


Creators and manufacturers 


of 





special medals and plaques 
for 


State and District Festivals 


We invite your inquiries. 


Look for your 


FALL NEEDS low! 


here are a few 
Proven Successes 


BAND IN TUNE Duncan & McKay 


A systematic, effective intonation 
course that integrates actual prac- 
tice and theory. Parts, ea. 30c. 
Pia.-Cond., 75c. 


The POSITIONS for all Strings 

Harold Johnsoh 

Higher positions for each string in- 

strument of the orchestra intro- 

duced simultaneously in the ensem- 

ble class. Parts, each, 75c. Full 
Cond. Score (with Piano) $1.50 


AEOLIAN METHOD Harold Johnson 
for Cornet or Trumpet 
French Horn or Mellophone 
Trombone or Baritone 
E> Tuba or BB> Bass 
Prepares beginners for advanced 
work. Organized daily practice, 
complete with weekly report chart. 
Ea. book, $1. 


PRO-ART Ensemble Series 
Fitzgerald & Krone 
Brass quartets with interchange- 
able parts, effective also for wood- 
winds. Seven parts and score in 
each book. Book I and Book II, 
ea. complete, $1.50. 


Free Thematics & Descriptive Circulars 
available on request 


H. T. FitzSimons Co., Inc. 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. Dept. S Chicago 4 

















STILL GOOD 


— and still available. Volume 30 of the MENC 
Yearbook (the latest issue) should be in every 
music educator's library. Order now if you 
do not have a copy. $2.50 postpaid. MENC, 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago 4, Ill. 














ANNOUNCING TWO IMPORTANT RELEASES 
A handbook of mateuals and methods 
for the dinractor of instrumental music 


Kjos Select Choral Catalog 


(Ready August 15) 
Copies free to music directors and supervisors 
Request yours today! 
Write for special choral folders listing compositions of Malin, 
Krone, Tkach, Luvaas, Christiansen, and other leading choral 
writers. 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. Publisher 
223 W. Lake St. Chicago 6, Ill. 











. a summer in Colorado 
and scholastic ad- 
vancement at 


(> COLORADO COLLEGE 


Colorado Springs 
June 23 to August 16, 1947 


Gala Summer Music Session 


For Teachers and Gifted Students 
. nationally famous artist-teachers for chorus, 
composition, piano, viola, violin, violoncello, 
voice. 
.. theoretical and practical music courses for 
graduate and undergraduate credits. 


ROY HARRIS HANYA HOLM 
Composer In Contemporary 
Residence Dance 


Scholarships Avaiiable 
SEVEN-WEEK MUSIC FESTIVAL 
The New Music of Four Centuries 


COMPLETE SCHEDULE OF 
ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 


CONFERENCE ON THE FINE ARTS 
August 1, 2 and 3 


Rocky Mountain 
School Of Languages 


CASA DE ESPANA DEUTSCHES HAUS 
MAISON FRANCAISE 


For further information address Director, Sum- 
mer Session, Box 284, Colorado College, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado 
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YOU'LL WANT THESE 


ex theake 


ON ORGANIZATION 
OF SCHOOL BANDS 
AND ORCHESTRAS 


INSTRUMENTAL 
CLASS TEACHING 


Teachers’ Guide to the ‘Universal 
eacher By J. E. MADDY and T. P. 
~IMNnHInas r n ~ 
GIDDINGS. The purpose of this book 

provide a guide for teachers 
wish to successfully use the 
srsal Teacher in instrumental 

There is not a page of theory 


he teacher who knows all the in- 

uments of the band and orchestra 
and who follows the directions in this 

0k exactly, will teach his pupils to 
me ay well in a surprisingly short time 
tor his pupils will develor symmetry 
in musicianship, technique and artis- 
try. Every page gives some practical 
hint based on the experience of men 
renowned for their success in instru- 
mental class organizing. Price, $1.50. 


BUILDING THE 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


By RAYMOR YD N. CARR, with chapters 
by J. E. MADDY and T. P. GIDDINGS 
A teachers’ manual covering the or- 
ganiz zation and conduct of instrumental 
isses, orchestras and bands with de- 
tailed instructions for sing the ‘‘Uni- 
11 Teacher Contains diagrams 
ind pictures showing correct playing 
sition, with explanations on Physical 
irements; Equipment and care of 
truments; How to hold the _instru- 
r How to produce tone; How to 
in the instrument; How to vary 
tch, etc. Definite directions are giv- 
en to aid teachers in class procedure 
tuning routine, blowing and breathing 
irills, individual and concert work 
und lesson plans. Price, $2.00. 


INSTRUMENTAL 
TECHNIQUE 


comprehensive textbook on the or- 
ganiz ing conducting of Amateur 
nser 2s. By J. E MA )DY and T. P 
GIDDIN GS. A book so thorough that 
uny untrained instructor may use it 
1s a guide to organizing and training 
x school band or orchestra. Its pur- 
pose is ‘‘a straight line between two 
points or professional technical ef- 
ficiency in the shortest possible time, 
with little or no lost motion. Price, 
$3.00. 


Order Today 
Write for complete catalog 


The WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


124 EAST FOURTH ST. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





AER-MENC Collaboration. Repre- 
sentatives of the MENC met with the 
officers and Executive Committee of 
the Association for Education by Ra- 
dio in Columbus, Ohio, May 1-3, dur- 
ing the recent Institute of American 
Education by Radio to discuss plans 
for a cooperative relationship to be 
established through the medium of a 
joint committee. Heading the MENC 
contingent of the committee will be 
Archie N. Jones and Edna F. Whitsey, 
general chairman and co-chairman, re- 
spectively, of the MENC Special Proj- 
ects committee organization on Radio 
in Music Education. The AER repre- 
sentation will be headed by Kathleen 
Lardie, past president, and Franklin 
Dunham. The committee will work 
directly under the supervision of the 
presidents of the two organizations, 
MENC President Luther A. Richman 
and William B. Levinson, who was 
elected chief officer of the AER at the 
Columbus meeting. The liaison com- 
mittee is an outgrowth of the coopera- 
tive relationship which has been main- 
tained by the MENC and the AER 
since the inception of the latter organ- 
ization a number of years ago. A 
large number of MENC members are 
also members of the AER—a fact 
which is indicative of the common in- 
terests which can be the more effec- 
tively served through the official medi- 
um of the new committee. 


Conference on Teaching. A second 
National Conference for the Improve- 
ment of Teaching has been called by 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
of the NEA to precede the 1947 NEA 
Convention. The Conference is sched- 
uled to meet at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, July 3-5 (Oxford is but a 
short distance from Cincinnati, where 
the NEA assembly convenes the fol- 
lowing week). Executive Secretary 
C. V. Buttelman will represent the 
MENC. 


Conference on Elementary Educa- 
tion. At the U. S. Office of Education 
June 12-14, upon invitation of Com- 
missioner J. W. Studebaker, repre- 
sentatives of a number of leading or- 
ganizations in the field of education 
assembled to discuss various issues in 
the relation of subject-matter areas to 
other aspects of the whole curriculum, 
such as the place of art, social studies, 
science, character education, etc., in 
the elementary program. President 
Luther A. Richman represented the 
MENC at the Conference. 


The Symposium on Music Criticism 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, May 1-3, 
attracted considerable attention in the 
United States and in other countries. 
Sponsored by the Department of Mu- 
sic of Harvard University, representa- 
tives of the musical “Four Hundred” 
gathered from far and near. Prepared 
papers on music criticism and music 
journalism were presented by men and 
women who knew what they were 
talking about and who were able to 
hold their own in the spirited discus- 
sion periods. Musical programs large- 
ly consisted of performances of com- 
positions especially commissioned for 
the Svmposium. Performers included 
the Walden String Quartet: the Col- 
legiate Chorale, Robert Shaw, con- 
ductor; and the. Martha Graham 
Dance Ensemble. Papers presented at 
the Symposiuni will be released by 
Harvard University at a later date. 


Your School NEEDS thi 
Music Motovator 


" — the second most widely 
read magazine in the School 
Library, topped only by LIFE." 


That's what Librarians say of 


Edited exclusively for school _ 
musicians and their Directors. 


H Feature articles by the 
Educational nation’s acknowledged 


authorities in music education. School 
Band and Orchestra Directors say—‘We 
couldn’t ‘do business’ without the School 
Musician.” Music students “eat it up”, 
Almost a 100% coverage in this field. 
Factual “how to 
Departmentals Pic, ced 
teachings on every major instrument, 
edited by established authorities; called 
“A Liberal Education in Music.” 
News and _ pictures 
Motovational ppt we 
from every corner of. the nation glorify 
and promote instrumental instruction in 
the schools. The only magazine of its kind 
ever published. Now in its seventeenth 
year. 
Published monthly, except 
Issuance July and August. “Time” 
ive and make up. One year $2.00. lwo 
ea s $3.50 in advance. Srecial tates on 
“sothly Bundle Plan for Students. 


Restrictions EASED 
But DON’T WAIT 


Order your Sub NOW, either direct or 
through your regular school agent. 


THE SCHOOL MUSICIAN 


230 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinols 








FOR SALE — 30 Band Capes, Royal Blue 
wool with gold satin lining. overseas caps 
to match. xcellent condition. Range from 
7th to 12th graders. 

William R. Detrick, Band Director, Plainville 
High School, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 





Just Released 
MELODIE 


For Violin or 
Violoncello and Piano 
On a theme by Rachmaninoff 
Dedicated to and arranged 
by Modest Altschuler 


90¢c 


The Composers Press, Inc., 
853 7th Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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